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Another instance where strength means 
safety. Safety of operation, equipment 
and human lives. 


When heavy loads are hoisted proof 
tested chains insure absolute safety. 


Every pound of “Acco” Chain is proof 
tested. This gives positive assurance 
that every link in Acco Chain will stand 
the strain for which it is intended. 


American Chain Co., 
Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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In selecting a man for trainmaster (which means a future 
superintendent) strong moral character is the first thing to 
ee be looked for; knowledge of train- 
Thinking— operation comes second. This good 
by Trainmasters advice, from an experienced Western 
and Others operating officer, printed in the Rail- 
way Age several years ago, is brought 
to mind in reading the article by Harry W. Forman, of the 
Western Pacific, which appears on another page of this 
issue. Mr. Forman reminds us that moral character includes 
qualifications which figure in some very prosaic everyday 
duties. It requires a vigorous backbone, for example, to 
carry out, in all the necessary tedious detail, the investigation 
of a train accident. Lecturing to individual enginemen and 
conductors, as recommended by Mr. Forman, requires moral 
character, if it is to be of value. A perfunctory talk would, 
very likely, be even more faulty than a perfunctory written 
report. This essay puts in concrete form the generally 
recognized but vaguely expressed duty of a large corporation 
to get into real and sympathetic touch with its employees. 
The trainmaster, one of those having the duty to perform 
this office, must himself do a lot of constructive thinking 
and must do it in the presence of the employee; and with 
sufficient magnetism to energize the employee’s mental 
processes. And, actually to accomplish that closing in- 
junction of Mr. Forman’s paper, in a satisfactory degree, it 
will be very necessary to get the employee also to do a good 
deal of thinking. The rule book requires employees to do 
thinking, in varied lines; yet is persistently silent concerning 
the instruction that they need as to how to cultivate that use- 
ful function. 


Railroad clubs have done splendid work in various parts of 
the country in educating railway employees—mostly of the 
supervisory class—and in broadening 


Executives their vision and inspiring them to 
and Railroad higher ideals and more _ intelligent 
Clubs service. Incidentally, also, they have 


provided a means for promoting ac- 
quaintanceship among the officers and foremen of different 
departments of the same road or of men of like occupations 
on different roads—a thing much to be desired. A few chief 
executives—far too few, by the way—have realized the great 
possibilities of these clubs and have given freely of their 
time and energy in promoting and assisting them. A chief 
executive who has been a booster of one of the clubs recently 
visited a sister club and addressed its members on a live 
operating question. Several railroad chief executives have 
their headquarters in the city in which the meeting was held. 
Not one of them attended the meeting, nor were their im- 
mediate associates much in evidence. The incident was 
most unfortunate and greatly to be regretted. Never was 
there a time when it was more important for the chief ex- 
ecutives to use every possible channel to meet their sub- 
ordinates informally and maintain a close touch with them. 
Never was it more important for the ambitious officers and 
foremen, such as are interested in railway club activities, 
to be inspired to greater efforts in the splendid piece of 
educational work which they have been carrying on. It is 
not really necessary that the chief executives should address 
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the meetings in question, although it does provide a splendid 
forum through which they can secure excellent results. The 
railroad clubs need the chief executives and the chief execu- 
tives need the railroad clubs. Never was this co-operation 
more desirable or necessary than at present and it is hoped 
that the coming season will mark a distinct step forward in 
this respect. 


One serious difficulty encountered in the training of new 
shop employees during the past year was that of teaching 
them the proper manipulation of hand- 
operated controller equipment for elec- 
trically-driven machine tools. The 
electrical foreman in a large back shop 
reported that, either ignorantly or 
through malicious intent, the new men were constantly burn- 
ing fuses or heating the transformers by improper handling 
of the manual controllers. He further stated that the remote 
push-button automatic control equipment which was in 
service on several machines proved to be a “life saver” while 
the new employees were being broken in. Other advantages 
of the push-button control, such as reduced running time of 
a machine, convenient control of start and stop, ease of 
adjusting the work in the machine, etc., have increased the 
popularity of such equipment and this road is now extend- 
ing the application of push-button control to other machines 
in the shops wherever practicable. . Railroad officers, in 
issuing authority for new shop machinery, may well consider 
the operating advantages of this remote control equipment. 
In fact, on one road the bids for the machine tools for a 
large new shop were actually recalled after the officers had 
been convinced that a mistake had been made in not in- 
cluding remote control apparatus for the electrically-driven 
units. The advantages are so apparent that other roads may 
well give this matter similar consideration, not only for new 
machinery but also for that now in service. 


Push-Button 
Control of 
Machine Tools 


Extreme hot weather increases the restlessness of the transient 
laborer so largely employed by the railroad for the conduct 
of track maintenance work during the 


Good Camps = summer season and if the discomfort he 
Are suffers from the heat is aggravated by 
Essential dirty, unsanitary camp conditions, the 


impulse to quit and look for more con- 
genial quarters elsewhere is intensified. Improvement in the 
housing and feeding of railway laborers received its greatest 
impetus during the extreme labor shortages of 1916, 1917 
and 1918, but owing to two subsequent seasons of labor sur-. 
plus which occurred in 1919 and 1921, the lessons learned 
during the war period, while not entirely forgotten, are no 
longer so vividly impressed on the minds of railway officers. 
As a consequence, the division officer has been left more 
largely to his own devices in providing suitable accommoda- 
tions for his extra gang forces. This is unfortunate. The 


man responsible for the maintenance of an adequate force 
to carry on the work he is authorized to do, should receive 
the full co-operation of the management in his efforts to pro- 
vide camps of a character that will attract and hold the better 
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class of laborers. It is true that the camp conditions are 
largely a matter of operation or the enforcement of rules 
promoting cleanliness, but in great measure also these con- 
ditions are dependent upon the equipment supplied, the ade- 
quacy of screens and other facilities designed to promote 
sanitation. However, the responsibility of the general officer 
lies not alone in the authorization of equipment necessary 
for the conduct of sanitary camps, but in the exercise of a 
degree of supervision which insures that the supervisory and 
division officers are doing their part to insure wholesome 
conditions. 


In view of the unusually heavy car loadings reported fur the 
various weeks in May, it is natural that we should expect un- 
. usually good monthly earnings reports 
Earnings covering the same period. As was the 
in case with the April earnings it seems 
May less desirable to compare the earnings 
for May, 1923, with those for May, 
1922, than it would be to compare them with April, 1923, 
for the reason that the May, 1922, traffic was at sub-normal 
levels because of the coal strike. The selection of reports of 
net operating income which is given below is of interest be- 
cause it shows specially favorable earnings for the eastern 
roads and also, as it happens, for the Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific as compared both with May, 1922, and with 
April, 1923. For certain reasons the roads in the Middle 
West do not show up as well and it will be noticed that their 
May net operating income in some cases is less than for 
April, and even less than for May of last year. The Class I 
railroads in April earned a net operating income of $83,000,- 
000. There is every likelihood that this figure will be ex- 
ceeded in May. 
Net Rartway OperaTiInG INCOME 


Road May, 1923 May, 1922 April, 1923 
Atlantic Coast Line..........<- 1,453,681 1,537,558 1,479,169 
Mateemase & GRO. cccccceccecs 4,297,175 2,504,487 4,011,487 
OF BRD, ccceerrvereces 756,114 597,361 483,937 
Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 189,824 49,453 307,219 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 1,036,762 2,231,975 2,425,005 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 318,274 473,319 1,066,294 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.. 878,427 1,016,351 913,611 
Pe ME csseccceeseees 882,136 900,345 432,212 
BOE seeecevesrevens 1,716,476 1,991,822 2,231,819 
DO CE eracrevevccer see 710,988 121,753 646,853 
New York Central............. 8,542,850 3,780,220 7,838,524 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 

Dt be Aeebaveddes tedeeares 1,484,965 1,215,633 1,140,851 
DOE cengiasens codacee 8,615,341 7,371,125 7,923,889 
St. Louis-San_ Francisco....... 1,565,212 1,449,060 1,705,701 
Southern Pacific System....... 4,148,457 3,656,066 3,517,295 
Union Pacific System.......... 2,417,598 1,574,733 2,368,015 


The Baltimore & Ohio board of directors at its meeting in 
New York on June 27 adopted the conservative course of not 
declaring a dividend on its common 


No stock. It took this action in the face 
B. & O. of an earnings report for the first six 
Dividend months of 1923 which showed a wide 


margin available for the dividend had 
it been desired to pay it. Informed opinion will, we believe, 
approve the course which the Baltimore & Ohio directors 
have taken. They have voted, in effect, to conserve re- 
sources. From the tenor of the statement issued by them 
after the meeting they are apparently hoping to be able to 
declare a dividend, presumably at a 2% per cent semi- 
annual rate, in December. If conditions continue sufficiently 
favorable to permit of that course, the advantage will be 
that when the dividend disbursements finally do begin the 
chances of maintaining the rate will be that much more 
certain. The earnings statement for the first six months 
showed a net after fixed charges of $12,758,350, as compared 
with $4,686,506 in the first six months of 1922. From 
this 1923 net the directors set aside the full year’s 4 per cent 
preferred dividend of $2,400,000 and the appropriation of 
$3,500,000 for additions and betterments required yearly 
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under the terms of the $35,000,000 collateral gold loan of 
July 1, 1919. There was left, even with these full year’s 
charges to but six months’ earnings, a surplus available for 
common stock dividends of $6,858,350. The B. & O. has 
about $150,000,000 common stock outstanding on which 2% 
per cent dividends would be $3,750,000. The conservatism 
of the directors, however, even went further than not declar- 
ing the dividends. It was decided to anticipate the appro- 
priation of $1,750,000 (otherwise not required to be made 
until the first half year of 1924) to complete the total of 
$17,500,000 required to be set aside under the provisions of 
the 1919 loan. They provided also out of the half year’s 
income for the cash payment of $5,000,000 required in con- 
nection with the financing of some $22,000,000 of new equip- 
ment. Everything seems to be prepared, therefore, for the 
commencement of B. & O. dividend disbursements with next 
December. If we read correctly the statement issued after 
the directors’ meeting is an implication that if business con- 
tinues good, the B. & O. common will be put on a dividend 
basis at that time, in which case, it may be reasonably an- 
ticipated that the basis adopted will be 2% per cent semi- 
annually. 


Leaders of Men 


ARTICULAR emphasis was placed on the importance of 

creating a better understanding by the public of the prob- 
lems of railway management by most of the speakers who ad- 
dressed the Mechanical Division during its annual meeting, 
and it was suggested that railway employees could and should 
wield a tremendous influence in bringing about such an un- 
derstanding. But how are the employees to be induced to 
exert this tremendous power which is in their hands? Are 
they convinced of the justice of the railroad’s cause? Does 
not the very need for the exercise of this influence suggest 
that there is an even greater need for some serious thinking 
about the relations between the managements and their em- 
ployees ? 

Practically the only personnel problem that has been freely 
discussd by mechanical department officers is the training 
of apprentices, and in the consideration of this subject more 
attention has been given to the production of enough me- 
chanics to keep up the supply than to their conservation for 
the service of the roads after they have been graduated. In 
Mr. Purcell’s paper on this subject, however, there is evident 
a genuine human interest in the young men who serve their 
time, which does not cease when they have completed their 
course. But this alone is not enough. 

Not all employees, even in the mechanical department, are 
apprentices or even graduate apprentices. There are me- 
chanics and helpers and laborers who have no direct contact 
with the apprentice instructors and there is only one point of 
human contact between these men and the management. That 
is the foreman. Is it not just as essential that the foreman 
possess the same qualities of human leadership, even though 
not burdened with the duties of teaching recruits the details 
of their crafts, that are considered essential in the man who 
is to guide the apprentices through the period of training? 

The restoration and maintenance of a spirit of loyalty to 
the transportation industry and to the individual railroad in 
the great mass of employees can only be accomplished if the 
foreman appreciates that his function as a leader of men is 
no less important than his job as a boss. It is here that a 
system of apprenticeship administered in a spirit of under- 
standing and interest in the individual is effective. As the 
men who have been brought up in this atmosphere gradually 
come to occupy more and more of the supervisory positions 
this essential of mutual understanding between managements 
and men will pervade the entire department and loyalty will 
again become the rule. 
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The Railroads and the Colleges 


® AN ARTICLE we publish elsewhere in this issue, Pro- 
fessor Howard D. Dozier of Wartmouth College presents 
a serious indictment of the managements of our railroads. 
This is that they do not encourage college educated men to 
enter their business and do not give them encouragement and 
advancement when they do enter it. 

The worst thing about Professor Dozier’s indictment, from 
the standpoint of both the railroads and the college man, is 
that it is true. The same things Professor Dozier says in 
his article are being said privately by many other teachers 
in our colleges. A large number of colleges at different 
times have established courses in transportation. Many of 
these are languishing, and even dying. A professor in one 
college recently showed us a list of the names of the students 
in his course in transportation. There were twenty of them, 
and all but three were foreigners. From other countries 
throughout the world, in both the orient and the occident, 
there had come seventeen young men to take his course in 
transportation, while the United States itself, with almost 
40 per cent of the railroad mileage of the globe, had con- 
tributed only three young men to study transportation under 
his direction. 

Many college men do enter the railroad business. Those 
who enter it consist almost entirely, however, of engineers 
and lawyers. The engineers and lawyers who enter the rail- 
road business do their work well. Not a few of them are 
promoted to high executive positions. But the fact is that 
the men who rise to high positions, even in the engineering 
and law departments, must, in order to fill them, cease to be 
merely engineers and lawyers and become primarily railroad 
men dealing with the special problems of the industry— 
the problems of keeping trains moving, of negotiating suc- 
cessfully with labor, of giving the public good service and 
of convincing regulating bodies and the public that the 
public is being fairly treated. When the engineer or lawyer 
becomes a general manager, or vice-president, or president, 
he ceases to be an engineer or lawyer and becomes peculiarly 
a railroad officer dealing with the problems peculiar to rail- 
Toads. 

Now, a man who has taken the regular engineering course 
or the regular legal course in one of our colleges, is thereby 
qualified, as far as a college can qualify him, to be a rail- 
road engineer or lawyer. But he is equally qualified thereby 
to practice engineering or law in any other field; and he is 
not specially qualified to do the kinds of work that are 
peculiar to the railroad industry. He knows little about 
transportation, per se, or railroad administration, or rail- 
road labor problems, or railroad regulation. It is obvious 
that a young man who, in his college course, in addition to 
having been given a liberal education, has been initiated into 
the mysteries of railway statistics, traffic, transportation and 
regulation, will, when he graduates, be better fitted to begin at 
once to do useful work on a railroad than a man who has not 
had a liberal education and who has not received any spe- 
cial instructions regarding railroad matters. This is the 
theory upon which special transportation courses have been 
established in our universities and it is sound. Nevertheless, 
although the railroad business is confronted with more prob- 
lems now than ever before, young men who have taken spe- 
cial railroad courses in college find it very difficult to get 
such employment on the railroads as will enable them from 
the time they begin work to use the special knowledge they 
have acquired, and when they do get employment on the rail- 
roads they are usually given so little attention and encourage- 
ment by the officers that they do not stay long in the service. 

This is a bad thing for the railroads. There have been 
established courses in our universities to give young men 
special instruction for various vocations. The managers 
of many other kinds of concerns are alert in the college com- 
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mencement season to seize upon young men who have been 
educated for their special lines of activity and give them 
employment and opportunity. It is so rare a thing, however, 
as to be almost unheard of for a young man who has taken 
a course in transportation to be immediately offered attrac- 
tive employment by a railroad. All college men except en- 
gineers and lawyers find it especially hard to get employment 
on railroads where they will have opportunities for advance- 
ment in proportion to those accorded to college men in many 
other lines of activity. 

If this condition continues to exist it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for the railroads to find in their organizations 
enough men who are fitted for promotion to the highest 
official positions. The increasing application of the principle 
of seniority in the promotion of almost all classes of em- 
ployees is making it steadily more difficult for men of un- 
usual ability to “rise from the ranks.’ Furthermore, the 
problems of railroad management are changing and creat- 
ing an increasing need for men who combine broad education 
with practical experience. 

It has become popular within recent years to say that there 
is no longer any opportunity in the railroad business. It is 
true there is no longer opportunity in it to make large for- 
tunes, because railroad management has become less a busi- 
ness and more a profession than formerly. But railroad 
work still affords opportunities to achieve distinction, to 
render a great public service and to earn large salaries. It 
is still, in many respects, the most fascinating work in the 
country. It is, therefore, work in which many men of college 
training would like to engage, and in which for the good of 
the railroads and the public, they should be given encourage- 
ment and inducements to engage. 

Railroad officers ought to co-operate with the colleges in 
building up and maintaining good transportation courses; 
and in the long run the most effective way for them to do 
this would be to open wide the door of opportunity to men 
who have taken such courses. 


New Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books 


The American Livestock and Meat Industry, by Rudolf 
A. Clemen. Railroad expansion and the development of 
refrigeration as factors in changing the American meat in- 
dustry from pork to beef business, and in developing a 
national and international trade are among the phases of 
the industry discussed in this comprehensive book. 872 p. 
Published by the Ronald Press, New York. 

The Railway of Spain, by George L. Boag. The author 
was formerly a railway manager in Spain. 130 p. Published 
by the Railway Gazette, London. 


Periodical Articles 


British Rail Merger May Show Way to U. S., by G. 
Gould Lincoln. Washington, D. C. Star, July 1, 1923, 
editorial section, page 1. 

The Family at Broad Street and the Man at the Head of 
the Table, by Edward Hungerford. Mr. Rea and the 
Pennsylvania System. This article is second in a series 
“Who are the Railways?” ‘Collier’s Weekly, July 7, 1923, 

7 3 
The Interstate Commerce Commission as an Arbiter of the 
General Economic Life of the Country, by Arthur Richmond 
Marsh. Economic World, June 30, 1923, p. 904-905. 

The Last Stand of Pittsburg-plus. Steel’s Fifty-million 
Yearly Tax on Farms for Unpaid Freight is at Stake, by 
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Samuel R. Guard. Discussed from point of view of a 
farmer. Country Gentleman, June 30, 1923, p. 3-4, 24. 

Proposals to “Curb Powers” of Supreme Court Discussed 
Pro and Con by Members of Congress, Governors, Lawyers, 
Citizens. Among the opinions are those of Mr. Sheppard of 
the Railway Conductors, Justice Sutherland, and Senator 
LaFollette. Congressional Digest [Washington], June, 1923, 
pages 271-280. 

Would Compel Rail Mergers. Senator Cummins Tells 
of Legislative Plans. Journal of Commerce [New York], 
June 25, 1923, page 3, col. 1. 


Highways and Highway Transportation. By George R. Chat- 
burn, professor of applied mechanics and machine design and 
lecturer on highway engineering, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 472 pages, illustrated, 5% in. by 8 in. Bound 
in cloth. Published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 426 
West Broadway, New York City. 

In view of the increasing prominence which highways are 
assuming as a transportation agency and the new problems 
which they are creating for the railways, this book should 
be of special interest to railway men who desire to keep 
abreast of the developments in this latest form of transporta- 
tion. ‘That the author does not believe that the highway 
will supersede the railway or interfere seriously with its 
legitimate functions is indicated by his statement that “I 
have no admiration for the man who hopes to see the steam 
and electric railways put out of business or even caused to 
run at a loss by the automobile, motor express or motor bus. 
Neither have I any plaudits for the man who would arrest the 
growth of the new forms of transportation by drastic legal 
enactments and excessive taxation in order to preserve the 
old. I believe there is room and need in the United States 
for all forms of transportation and that each can thrive in 
its respective field just as do wheat and corn, but none will 
thrive if they attempt to occupy the same field at the same 
time.” This book is divided into two parts, (1) the de- 
velopment of highways and (2) their use. ‘The first part 
treats of the relation of transportation to civilization general- 
ly, explaining briefly how each has helped the other and how 
the progress of one is a measure of the development of the 
other. In this section, chapters are devoted to the early 
trails, waterways and canals, railroads and highways. 

In the second portion of the book the planning of highway 
systems, the selection of road types and the effect of ease and 
cost of transportation on production and marketing are dwelt 
on at length. Of special interest to railway men is the 
chapter on highway accidents and their mitigation with 
special reference to those at railway grade crossings. This 
volume contains a vast amount of information relating to 
highway transportation and its place in the ultimate system 
of transportation in which all agencies shall be correlated 


Acts or Unusuat Bravery on the part of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road employees may hereafter receive public recognition, at the 
hands of the board of directors, by the award of a medal for heroic 
service. The medal may be awarded to any officer or employee 
who, in connection with his work or while on the company’s 
property, performs an act of heroism in some way not required 
by the call of regular duty. A notice covering the conditions 
for the award of the medals, has been issued by Samuel Rea, 
president, and G. L, Peck, vice-president. A special committee 
has been appointed to pass upon all cases brought to notice, and 
to make recommendations to the board of directors. Actual 
awards will in all cases be made by the board. The authority 
to present recommendations is retroactive to include cases back 
to February 1, 1922. The notice calls upon all employees to 
report to their immediate superior any act of heroism on the 
part of any fellow employee which they feel might justify an 
award 
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Letters to the Editor 
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[The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Section 15-A and the Short Lines 


San Francisco, Calif. 
To THE EpITor: 

It is not generally understood that the recapture clause of 
Section 15-A of the Transportation Act has such provisions 
that, if enforced, would ultimately result in substantial bank- 
ruptcy of every short line railroad in the United States which 
is not already in practically that condition. 

This can readily be demonstrated. 

Short line railroads are engaged in a hazardous business 
at best. Their territory is limited. For the most part the 
traffic of any particular line is dependent on one or two prin- 
cipal commodities, such as lumber and coal or other mined 
products. 

This leaves the volume of business of the railroad subject 
to the fluctuating market conditions of some principal com- 
modity. In seasons of business depression the railways must 
expect losses, but if left without drastic government interfer- 
ence the most fortunately situated can recoup themselves dur- 
ing good years and can continue to operate. 

The wisdom of our legislative bodies, the country over, 
has placed the ban on gambling games with a percentage of 
earnings to the dealer, yet this recapture clause would oper- 
ate in precisely the same way. The government enters into 
the hazardous game of short line railroading and would say 
to the operator when you win you must give the government 
one-half of your winnings, and sequester the balance, but 
when you lose the government will not share in your losses; 
these you must sustain yourselves. 

What business with fluctuating traffic conditions could 
possibly continue under this system? Under this arrange- 
ment, how long could any short line railroad survive? 

Having the utmost confidence in the wisdom and high 
sense of justice of the United States Supreme Court, I can- 
not believe that this tribunal will decide that the legislation 
embodied in the recapture clause is in accordance with the 
constitutional rights of the carriers adversely affected, whose 
property it is proposed that the government confiscate. 

SHorT LINE. 


The Average Haul as an Index 
of Transportation Efficiency 


Marcetia, N. J. 
To THE EDITOR: 


In last week’s Railway Age I notice some comment on the 
subject of railway statistics in the form of an editorial en- 
titled, *“The Use of Simple Indices.” You will agree with 
me, I am sure, that the enclosed clipping which I have cut 
from last Friday’s New York Times proves something or 
other in this connection, although just what it proves, I shall 
have to leave to you to decide. L. DENMARK. 


{The clipping is a letter to the editor of the Times signed 
by G. L. Tillery of Philadelphia who is, we believe, traffic 
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manager of the Waycross & Southern. 
munication follows. Editor. ] 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 


_I suppose that the object of all commerce is, with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of energy, to place a needed volume of con- 
sumable goods in the hands of the consumer. It makes no dif- 
ference whether we measure that volume in terms of pounds, tons, 
the cubical equivalent or otherwise, so long as the unit of measure 
means something actual as related to the consumer's need and 
consuming ability. 

Usually some of the energy necessarily expended in accomplish- 
ing the object must take the form of transportation. From the 
standpoint of the railroad company, their function is to sell as 
much transportation as possible. From the standpoint of the con- 
sumer, it is his advantage to buy as little transportation as pos- 
sible. To the railroad, transportation means ton-miles performed 
To the consumer, transportation means actual tons delivered. 

To the extent there exists among railroad operators a disposi- 
tion to judge of their plant efficiency by the number of ton-miles 
performed one must be forcibly reminded of the youthful Amer- 
ican energetically at play with his toy equipment of cars perma- 
nently laden with material painted to look like coal. He performs 
the equivalent of many ton-miles, no doubt, but there is never a 
delivery. There is a great expenditure of energy and one finds, in 
the end, that the mountain has brought forth not even a mouse. 

The number of ton-miles performed is not a test of transporta- 
tion efficiency. Two million cars, each loaded with thirty tons, 
hauled continually for 365 days at an average rate of twenty miles 
per car per day, would mean 438,000,000,000 ton-miles performed 
in a year’s time. It is conceivable that there are those who would 
point with pride to such an accomplishment as being wonderfully 
efficient, provided their attention should not be drawn away by the 
clamors of consumers demanding goods delivered. 

When it shall be the rule to judge efficiency of the transporta- 
tion system by the ratio of actual tons delivered to ton-miles per- 
formed in accomplishing such delivery, recognizing that the for- 
mer should be as high as possible and the latter low as possible, 
there will be a firm foundation for optimism in transportation. 

The general rate structure, as it exists today in the United 
States, has been evolved out of a theory that long-haul traffic is 
more profitable than short-haul traffic to the railroads and should 
be encouraged, on that account, through the artificial means of 
manipulating the freight rates. We cannot have adequate trans- 
portation at a reasonable cost so long as this superstition survives. 

Philadelphia, May 31, 1923. G. L. TILuery. 


Mr. Tillery’s com- 


Individuality in Passenger Trains 


Cricaco. 
To THE EDITOR: 

Your editorial note of June 30, page 1675, on the naming 
of passenger trains, is interesting as illustrating the difference 
between English and American habits of thought. Over 
there they are so conservative that they still enjoy art and 
beauty, at least a part of the time; and they still make pas- 
senger trains, buildings, gardens and other things with the 
intention of enjoying the sight of what they have produced. 

Here in America we employ a little art and architecture 
now and then just for the purpose of enhancing the profits 
of our competitive business. We have no objection to sitting 
down and actually educating and resting our eyes on the 
beauties of our parlor cars and our monstrous black locomo- 
tives whenever nothing hinders; but we don’t mean ever to be 
found in that unpractical occupation more than five minutes 
at a time. 

It will be agreed that, as you say, the public here has not 
been fully appreciative of our train names. But this country 
is so big and our travelers roam over such vast expanses of 
territory that it is out of the question to keep track of all 
the names. While trying to cover so much territory, our only 
adequate means of spreading the knowledge of names is 
through the newspapers; and to the public that is quite dif- 
ferent from actually seeing the train of distinctive character 
pass through your own city every day. The Empire State 
Express is, no doubt a familiar name, among a few people, 
even in Texas or Idaho; but not every name can succeed as 
that one has done. 
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But the name is not the only thing. One trouble on the 
New York Central or the Pennsylvania is that there are so 
many other trains which are nearly or quite as good and 
handsome as the best; the only individuality is in the words; 
the cars are all alike. And when we differentiate the cars 
by color or by decoration we have another difficulty; busi- 
ness fluctuates, and a train cannot be kept exactly the same. 
all the time. The most noticeable thing about some of our 
efforts at uniqueness in passenger trains is the way in which 
the individual cars are constantly bobbing up where you 
are not expecting them. It is a fine idea to have all Penn- 
sylvania cars (including even the Pullman cars used on that 
road) painted that beautiful Tuscan red; but when one of 
these cars goes to Boston and is put in with a lot of dirt- 
colored Pullmans, the effect is not very satisfactory. Cases 
like this are seen everywhere. And the glorious combina- 
tion car, ornamented and lettered just to fit in at the front 
end of the B. & B. Limited, will be found now and then on 
some ordinary train, that has not enough character to de- 
serve any name. That tends to spoil the spell. 

You will, of course, call my attention to the very motley 
assortment of trains to be seen on most of the English roads, 
seemingly discounting what I have said about the English- 
man’s love of beauty and appropriateness; but the meaning 
of that condition is, I think, that the horrible lack of taste 
observable everywhere in their ordinary trains, is just what 
makes them so appreciative of their few handsome trains! _ 

O_p TIMER. 


The Eight-Hour Day and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods 


San Antonio, Tex. 
To THE EpIrTor: 

Condemnation of the report of Judge Gary’s twelve-hour 
day committee has been very general. Labor organizations 
and labor publications have joined their indignant protest 
to the declaration of the Federated Council of Churches, 
seconded by the Catholic and Jewish organizations, that 
the Gary report “shatters public confidence” and advances 
an “unworthy and untenable argument.” 

I am particularly interested in the vigorous manner in 
which Labor, the “official” weekly newspaper of the 16 
recognized standard railroad labor organizations, handles 
this subject. The fact that immediate editorial control of 
this vigorous publication is directly participated in by the 
assistant grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the president of the Order of Railroad Con- 
ductors gives assurance that (so far as their public attitude 
is concerned) these brotherhoods are properly shocked by 
the “inhumanity” of the twelve-hour day. But we have the 
highest authority for the assertion that “by their acts shall 
ye know them.” And what are their acts? 

The basic eight-hour day is the law of the land for rail- 
road service. It has generally been charged that this law 
was forced through Congress by the pressure of brotherhood 
chiefs congregated at Washington at a critical time, follow- 
ing a campaign of publicity intended to convince Congress 
and the public that public safety, humane considerations 
and the best interests of the railroads themselves all joined 
in demanding the limitation of work hours on the railroads 
to eight per day, as far as was humanly possible. Quota- 
tions could be multiplied showing how the responsible 
spokesmen of the brotherhoods pleaded for this law and 
pledged the organizations to its enforcement, in the in- 
terest of public safety, as well as of the welfare of the men 
they represented. 

Timothy Shea, at that time assistant president of the B. 
of L. F. & E., in the course of an eloquent plea before the 
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Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, said: 
“If where 50 engineers and 50 firemen are employed upon a 
certain division to handle the business under normal condi- 
tions, a depression in business would necessitate a reduc- 
tion in the force to half, under seniority rules one-half of the 
engineers would be demoted to firemen and all the firemen 
would be laid off.’ Since then, on numerous occasions, Mr. 
Shea and all other brotherhood officials know of men who 
have been described as “heroes over there but hoboes at 
home” who have been shoved out into the cold through de- 
mands that crews be laid off, even though others who stayed 
on their jobs during the war and profited by the shortage 
caused by the absence of their brothers who were fighting 
the battles of democracy across the sea were earning more 
than the minimum accepted as a fair wage in the contracts 
negotiated. , 

I am not an admirer of Judge Gary nor an apologist for 
his attitude on the twelve-hour day; but he is at least con- 
sistent. He has not violated any statute, either in letter or 
in spirit; while the officials of the brotherhoods are un- 
doubtedly responsible for widespread violation of both the 
letter and the spirit of the Adamson eight-hour law, which 
was adopted in response to their clamorous demands. Is it 
any wonder that that “sincerity,” upon which so much 
emphasis was placed in the hectic events of 1916, is 
seriously questioned today. 

F. J. BAtLey. 


Railroad Personnel— 
Preaching and Practice 


Bar Harsor, Me. 
To THE Eptror: 

Laying aside any jealousy that I might feel at your send- 
ing a man to the western extremity of the country instead 
of the eastern, to disseminate instructive ideas to the railway 
world, I desire to commend most heartily the vigorous dicta 
on employee relations, in the paper by Roy V. Wright, which 
was read at San Francisco recently and was published in 
your columns on June 16, page 1455. Mr. Wright sets 
forth very lucidly the right course, and very plainly calls 
attention to the fact, and the results, of not finding and pur- 
suing right courses; of neglecting, year after year, easily 
understood and sound methods of building up an efficient 
personnel on a railroad. 

In passing, let me say that I find it difficult to agree with 
him that the loss of morale—which has been going on for 
years, as the railroads were growing so big that morale was 
increasingly difficult to maintain—was not noticed. Every 
alert-minded operating officer must have noticed the trend 
of affairs, at least occasionally. It would be more accurate, 
I think, but perhaps less respectful, to say that the direc- 
tors and higher officers have noticed it, but have concluded 
that they could keep going in spite of the deterioration. 
Boards of directors, like the courts, are not idealists; they 
are likely to be content to keep abreast of “the present state 
of the art,” and not strive for perfection. 

Looking at affairs in the railroad world as we see them 
every day before us, the real problem, as between the ideals 
set forth by Mr. Wright and the lower ideals which actually 
prevail, is to stir up enterprising railroad officers to revo- 
lution. Yes; that is the word, revolution. We cannot say 
that railroad officers have no ideals at all; that they simply 
hear wise courses advocated and then lapse into sleep; we 
cannot even say, generally speaking, that they go wrong. 
They have some ideals; but they do not cherish them with 
the needful enthusiasm. They simply need to be jarred 
out of their ruts; somewhat as Mr. McAdoo jarred them in 
1918—but by a wiser and bigger man. He produced a 
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revolution—but the trouble was that for a part of the time 
it revolved in the wrong direction. 

Actions speak louder than words. This is an old and trite 
saying that constantly comes to mind. One significant item 
in Mr. Wright’s picture is the statement that Mr. Basford 
has been trying for 25 years to get the railroads to recognize 
the value of education of beginners, yet has not accomplished 
much; certainly not a great deal, as compared with what he 
ought to accomplish. As a lecturer, Mr. Basford is ideal. 
It must be that lecturing is not the best means to employ. 

Aside from lecturing, we do—what? Nothing but trust 
to society and to nature. Actions do speak louder than 
words. We find men for our jobs by the same means that 
in the old days they built the frame of a ship; for curved 
members they went into the woods and hunted for trees 
which nature had formed into knees of suitable shape and 
strength. We make selections of men for work requiring a 
considerable measure of skill or refinement, by about the 
same means that would be used in selecting common laborers, 
in whom refinement and skill are not essential; that is, we 
take the best we can find, as they come. 

Suppose a local freight agent wants a clerk in his office. 
He depends on the public schools to prepare the candidate. 
If the agent is unusually foresighted, he may go to the prin- 
cipal of the high school for advice as to where the best boys 
can be found—or, at least, to be cautioned concerning worth- 
less boys to be on guard against—but where is the agent 
who does any more than that? In so simple a matter as pen- 
manship we have no adequate standards. In the old days 
waybill clerks took pride in their work and it was possible 
to get good penmen by the plan just mentioned—taking the 
best among applicants—but handsome waybills are now the 
exception. (We lost our pride in good penmanship long be- 
fore the advent of the typewriter.) There ought to be ap- 
prentices in freight offices; and a system of office apprentice- 
ship ought to be maintained throughout a road, or a division, 
so that each office could have the benefit of counsel with all 
the others. Go-as-you-please apprentices are likely to neglect 
important elements of education. 

The same principle applies in higher offices. Every super- 
intendent ought to have an understudy; and the understudy’s 
conduct and progress ought to be supervised; also it ought to 
be co-ordinated with the work of other men at other offices. 
If the reader believes that the employment of an under- 
study is a costly luxury, or if the idea is objectionable, the 
principle should be carried out with trainmasters. We as- 
sume that a trainmaster, if competent and ambitious, is pre- 
paring himself for a higher place; but assumption is not 
enough. It is not businesslike to assume. It is a duty to 
require him thus to educate himself, and then his progress 
should be watched. He should have opportunity—and a 
sufficient number of opportunities—to try his hand at the 
more difficult job even if it costs money to provide the op- 
portunity. Every shop foreman ought to have an understudy. 

And I am not very far wrong, I think, if I look at this 
whole element of weakness now under discussion as being 
due primarily to reluctance to expend the necessary money. 
Give a general superintendent a few thousand dollars extra 
for this purpose, for one year, and see if that alone doesn’t 
greatly improve the tone of his administration. At a station 
where the receipts for freight and tickets are insufficient to 
pay the salary of an energetic, educated and well-trained 
man as agent, a mediocre agent is usually employed. I shall 
not argue at length on the wisdom or unwisdom of this 
policy at such places. But the same policy has too much 
influence at all stations. It would be a good thing for the 
railroad service if towns could adopt the policy of making 
claims for first-class agents as they make claims for station 
buildings; they demand a building as large, handsome and 
convenient as that with which some larger or rival town has 
been favored. 


July 7, 1923 


Any railroad officer who desires to hear stirring words on 
the education of employees will do well to go and hear Mr. 
Basford, whenever opportunity offers; but any such officer 
who has an ambition to see a new kind of stirring take place 
in the business of his own road, will do well to do some of 
the things which Mr. Basford has been preaching for the 
past 20 years. A. G. M. 


Systematize Work of 
Clerical Forces 


BerKELey, Cal. 
To THE EpItTor: 


The lack of system and the lack of standards is the funda- 
mental cause of inefficiency and waste in handling the cleri- 
cal work of the railroads. To systematize all procedure and 
to create and maintain standards would not be difficult, and 
would be the means of making large savings. 

Practically no attention has been paid to engineering the 
clerical forces, or to systematizing the routine work. The 
executives are too busy “running the railroad” to pay much 
attention to this incidental but expensive item. This branch 
of the service has been allowed to grow at random. It is true 
some few chief clerks take an interest in lining up their 
office force to the best advantage, but as a rule they have 
neither the time, ner the understanding to go to the bottom 
of the problem. The remedy must be general and extend to 
all departments. 

Each job should be reduced to writing. Let each person 
have a clear cut specification of his work. Right here some- 
one may say: “QO, yes, that might work out in some places, 
but not in a railroad office.” However, a little study will 
convince the most skeptical that it can be done, and done 
successfully. Te bring any sort of order out of the present 
confused condition cf the great majority of railroad offices, 
it is necessary to draw the line clearly and definitely between 
the different desks and departments so that there can be an 
efficient and harmonious arrangement of the work to prevent 
duplication and overlapping. Even a superficial analysis of 
the situation will often reveal the fact that two or more per- 
sons are doing work so similar that, by a slight change in the 
method of handling, a great amount of duplication and un- 
necessary work can be eliminated. 

This is also true of the departments. Many times the 
work of the different departments is so similar that there is 
necessarily a great deal of duplication. Often a division 
office receives practically the same orders and instructions 
from two or more offices, which must be complied with sepa- 
rately. 

On the other hand one department may be required 
to make reports to several officials or departments containing 
identically the same information in a slightly.different form; 
and it often happens that each of these forms is compiled 
separately and by a different individual who must first as- 
semble the information. A little judgment exercised in the 
matter would show that the information could be assembled 
by one person into one report to meet the requirements of all 
concerned. It is not necessary to go into details or to give 
examples as anyone at all familiar with the problems of the 
railroad office can think of many instances to which the 
above applies. 

The basic principles underlying the performance of all 
clerical and stenographic work done in the railroad office 
are similar enough to permit of definite standard rates, by 
varying the grade according to the requirements (quality and 
quantity of work performed). This would eliminate paying 
“A” grade salaries on “(C” grade desks, and would also give 
the employee an opportunity to make a higher grade by be- 
coming more efficient. Of course, some departments would 
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have more “A” grade and some more “C” and “D” grade 
positions. 

A complete index should be kept of the various desks and 
their exact requirements. We must get away from the idea 
of paying for eight hours’ time instead of for a standard per- 
formance. This would lead to a just distribution of work 
and eliminate “stalling” to a great extent. “Passing the 
buck” is a popular sport and our present system is more to 
blame than the individual. A certain definite schedule to be 
lived up to, with a chance for advancement when the indi- 
vidual was capable of making a higher grade would do much 
toward raising the morale of railroad workers generally. 

The more systematic functioning of the departments 
would result not only in the lessening of the clerical work 
but would be reflected by a tremendous reduction in the work 
handled over the wires. With the present haphazard meth- 
ods there is little hope of relieving the congestion and dupli- 
cation in the telegraph office. 

The conditions to which I refer have been growing steadily 
worse for a long time, but they can be remedied. And they 
will be remedied when railroad officials begin to consider 
the matter and realize that the need exists for research work 
and action along these lines. Victor CAHALIN. 


Saying “Thank You” 


Bancor, Me. 


To THE EpITor: 

“And we get no thanks for it.” How often do we hear 
some such expression from the railroad worker? What 
prompts the thought that originates it? The desire to 
please and to know that we have been successful in the 
attempt is an inherent trait in human nature, observable even 
in the small things of childhood and extending right up 
through the years of maturity. It is the real actuating 
motive for every unselfish service, and the knowledge, not in 
boastful or conceited manner, of our own well-doing, is the 
source of the real pleasure that is to be found in honest 
labor. 

Throughout railroad affairs it is sometimes necessary, in 
the interest of proper discipline, to administer caution and 
reproof. Why not be at least equally quick in the recogni- 
tion of meritorious service whenever rendered? Let us not 
make the mistake of magnifying the little bad until it ob- 
scures all realization of the larger good. Occasionally some- 
body does a really mean or careless thing, but over against 
this there are always the many who are going steadfastly 
along day by day engaged in the faithful performance of 
duty, regardless of the cost in personal sacrifice, and too 
often these are allowed to feel that “they get no thanks for 
it.” To be sure they are paid, and perhaps well, for service 
rendered, but the simple passing of a pay check does not 
always fully discharge the obligation. 

A case in point occurred in this vicinity not long ago. 
During the course of the flood in our good state late in the 
spring the railroads came in for a goodly share of wash- 
outs. ‘In one instance a section foreman met such an emer- 
gency in a very creditable manner, he and his crew working 
long and hard under trying conditions to get the track in 
passable shape. Knowledge of this came to one of the road’s 
officials who was quick to respond with a letter of com- 
mendation, accompanied by something even more substantial 
in the form of a check. 

The paying of high wages, however necessary it may be 
in order to secure comfort for the working man, will not 
always assure his loyalty. Especially is this true if the 
employee has reason to feel that such payment is not willingly 
made by the employer. But wherever is found an appre- 
ciative foreman, department head, or official, there also will 
be found surrounding him a group of subordinates who 
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always have a good word for “the boss.” No case of “sore- 
head” can last long among such a crew, the atmosphere be- 
ing distinctly not conducive to the propagation of a grouch. 

The acknowledgment, upon the part of a superior, of 
obligation toward a subordinate, is no confession of weakness, 
neither is it in any way undignified. Rather is it one of the 
most distinctive marks of a character indicating fitness for 
the superior position. 

The principle of service cheerfully and willingly rendered 
by the one party, appreciated and commended as occasion 
presents itself by the other, is one of the strongest elements 
in the tie that should bind both superior and subordinate 
in a universal brotherhood for mutual benefit, and will 
greatly contribute toward ultimate satisfactory condition of 
industrial affairs, to which end we all stand committed. 


W. A. R. 


Religion in Railroading 


Bancor, Me. 
To THE Eptror: 

I have no desire to pose as a purveyor of that cheap com- 
modity, good advice, nor yet as a sermonizer, but the trend 
of the times suggests that some observations regarding the 
force of the Christian religion in business ‘may not be al- 
together out of place. 

It is no indictment of the ordinary business man to say 
that he has always liked to be known as “practical.” The 
more intensely so, the greater his pride in the fact. He has 
often refused to admit that those finer sensibilities which 
we have come to consider as emotional and associate with 
religion have any place in the hard world of business facts, 
and such impulses must not be allowed to sway him, especially 
should they be likely to cause him financial loss. That is, 
judged by ‘that standard, such things are not practical. His 
practicality has, therefore, tended to develop until, uncon- 
sciously, it has become habitual materialism. Others who 
may, perhaps, have been inclined 
to a more liberal view, have found 
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a steel corporation whose directors had adopted the Golden 
Rule as the basis of the company’s business policy. The com- 
pany had earnestly tried to live up to that mark and bore tes- 
timony that such a policy was not only workable, but that its 
practice had resulted in a remarkable degree of prosperity 
together with freedom from the prevalent labor troubles of 
the time. There is nothing visionary about this. Kindness, 
consideration and goodwill are as sure to be responded to in 
kind as are selfishness, greed and suspicion to beget their 
own evil brood. Truly, with whatsoever measure we mete, 
it shall be measured to us again. 

What of the railroads? They also are searching after 
better things. In a recent number of the Railway Age there 
appeared the statement that meetings of the works com- 
mittee at a certain railroad shop in Altoona are opened with 
prayer offered by one of the workmen. I will hazard the 
opinion that the members of that committee approach the 
problems confronting it in a spirit and atmosphere vastly 
different from that of distrust and suspicion which has so 
often beclouded the cause of justice at similar gatherings. 
The offering of prayer regarding material things is not weak- 
ness or sacrilege. Have we not read and heard quoted again 
and again that “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof’? Where, then, lies the inconsistency in asking 
aid of the Divine Ruler in our administration of the affairs 
of one of His railroads? 

We need most earnestly to think on these things, to dis- 
sociate our minds from the idea of religion as a mere matter 
of church ritual practiced on one day in the week, and to 
recognize it as the ruling principle in business affairs that 
it is intended to be, and for which it was given to a material 
world. 

The railroad, in common with all other industry, needs 
to learn the lesson of stewardship which, once put into 
practice throughout its ranks, will infuse a new spirit into 
the handling of the affairs that constitute the everyday life 
of labor and responsibility to which all men are called. 

W. A. R. 





themselves obliged, perforce to 
adopt the same attitude or drop 
hopelessly behind in the race. The 
materialist has been allowed to set 
the pace which has sometimes been 
fast and furious. 

But there are indications even 
now that we are upon the verge of 
a new business era, in which the 
practice of Christian principles is 
destined to play the leading role. 
It may be too early to venture much 
in the line of prophecy, but a few 
straws will suffice to show which 
way the wind blows. May we 
consider, then, the following: 

Roger W. Babson, the widely 
known statistician and student of 
business affairs, has repeatedly 
stated in recent publications his 
conviction that the only real remedy 
for the present industrial strife and 
unrest lies in the universal applica- 
tion of Christian standards, as con- 
cretely and briefly expressed in the 
Golden Rule, throughout all the 
complex relationships of modern 
business activity. Only a few 
months ago there appeared in the 
columns of a leading religious 
journal an account of the doings of 














New Mountain Type Locomotive on the Canadian National 
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Tracks at Interlockings Are Signaled for Train Movements in Both Directions 











Operating Trains Against Current Reduces Delays 


Big Four Utilizes Idle Stretches of Second-Track to 
Expedite Movements at Congested Points 


By K. E. Kellenberger 


is one of the few roads which uses its idle stretches of 
second-track for operating trains against the current 
of traffic. An analysis of a typical day’s movements on the 
territory where this is done most frequently shows that 42 out 
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Photograph from Rear of Passenger Train Running on Left 
Hand Track Around Tonnage Freight Train 


of 97 passenger trains, and 21 out of 104 freight trains 
used the opposite main tracks for varying distances. The 
operation of these trains against the current of traffic pre- 


vented five trains from being tied up under the 16-hour. 


law while the total train time between terminals was short- 
ened 1,880 min. This saving in time alone, capitalized 
on the basis of 40 cents per minute of delay, represents a 
total of $752 for the day or $274,480 a year, in the territory 
on which the study was based. 


The Big Four, with a mileage of road of 2,416 has 568.3 
miles of double-track. The principal stretches of double- 
track extend from Cleveland, Ohio, to Gretna, 146 miles; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Coal Springs, 74 miles; St. Louis, Mo., 
to Pana, Ill., 88 miles; Indianapolis, Ind., to Terre Haute, 
72.2 miles, and Cincinnati, Ohio, to Greensburg, Ind., 62.8 
miles. 

The territories over which trains are operated against the 
current of traffic most extensively, are between Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Bellefontaine, 140.7 miles; Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Springfield, 79.3 miles; Indianapolis, Ind., and Terre Haute, 
71.6 miles; Pana, Ill., and Lenox, 70.6 miles, and between 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Greensburg, Ind., 62.8 miles. For the 
purpose of this analysis the districts from Pana to Lenox; 
Cleveland to Bellefontaine, and Springfield to Cincinnati 
were studied. Automatic signals are in service over all or 
part of the last two mentioned territories while the first men- 
tioned territory is operated under the manual block system. 

Trains were first operated against traffic as a regular, 
instead of an emergency, method of procedure on the Cleve- 
land division some time before 1900 and on the St. Louis 
division in 1900. For the purpose of operating trains in this 
manner, the double tracks in manual block territory have 
been signaled as two single tracks by the erection of high 
signals for both directions. This work was started in 1904. 
In automatic signal territory, automatic signals have been 
installed for the operation of trains in the normal direction 
of traffic and the manual block system has been superim- 
posed on the automatic block system for governing train 
movements against the current of traffic, the two tracks then 
being operated as single tracks between the limits where 
reverse movements are being made. 

The greatest change or addition to the signal system re- 
quired for operating trains in either direction on either track 
is at the interlocking plants. Here the principal change con- 
sists of the use of high signals to govern train movements at 
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locations on the main line where dwarf signals are com- 
monly employed. Thus each track is completely signaled as 
a single track for movements in either direction. The addi- 
tional cost for arranging interlocking plants in this manner 
is approximately $4,000 for the average plant in automatic 
signal territory. The smaller the plants, however, the greater 
is the proportionate increase in cost for signaling. This 
may average approximately 10 per cent higher than on the 
average plants for signaling the tracks in both directions. In 
manual block territory the additional cost approximates only 
about $2,000, which covers the mechanical equipment re- 
quired and its installation. 

The questions naturally asked regarding normal train 
operation against the current of traffic are: (1) Is the sys- 
tem safe and what precaution are taken to insure safety? 
(2) How does the system operate; what changes in rules are 
required and what steps are taken to divert a train from 
and return it to its right main? (3) What are the results? 


Few Rules Required to Insure Safe Operation 


The territory in which the movement of trains against 
the current of traffic is the rule rather than the exception 
includes districts with both single and double track. The 
train crews, in running between these terminals, handle 
trains daily on single and double track and are thus familiar 
with the rules governing both systems of operation. This 
thoroughly grounds them in operating requirements in double 
track territory when their trains are moving against the cur- 
rent of traffic, as in such cases rules for running on single 
track govern. 

The different division time tables make reference to train 
operation against the current of traffic under the special in- 
structions covering operations on the particular division. 
Typical of these instructions is that taken from the St. Louis 
division time table stating that: 

“The automatic block system will be used for movements 
with the current of traffic between Kingan’s (Indianapolis) 
and Waver. The manual block system will be used for 
movements against the current of traffic between Mt. Jack- 
son and Waver. Rules 317A* and 331A* will govern when 
passenger ains are involved, and Rules 317B* and 331B* 
when trains not carrying passengers are involved. 

“Rules S-251 and S-254* inclusive, will govern on single 
track, and Rules D-251 and D-254* inclusive, will govern 
with the current of traffic on double track between Kingan’s 
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struct what signal to display. 
mains in force.” 

This rule has resulted in the elimination of a number of 
train orders daily. 


Otherwise Rule 5097 re- 


How Trains Are Diverted 


In diverting trains against the current of traffic the dis- 
patcher puts out a “31” order to opposing first and second 
class trains at the first open station beyond the point at 
which the train is to be crossed back to its right main and 
to the operator at the station where this crossover movement 
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How Utilization of Idle Main Track Saves Delays 


is to be made. The dispatcher also puts out the same order 
on Form “19” to the operators at the intermediate open sta- 
tions and to the operator and the trains affected moving in 
the same direction at the station where the train is to be 
diverted to the opposite main track. Where the train to be 
crossed over carries passengers the order must be delivered 
to it one station in advance of the point of diversion. As an 
example, a westbound train was diverted to the eastward 
main at Pana, IIl., with orders to run to Nokomis. The 
following order was put out as a “31” order to all trains 
eastbound at Irving, to the operator at Irving and to the 
operator at Nokomis, while Form “19” was used in sending it 
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Diagram Illustrating How Dispatchers Divert Trains Against Current 


(Indianapolis) and Starr, between Karl and Lenox via 
Short Line, and between Hillsboro and East Alton via Old 
Line.” 

In the Cincinnati-Sandusky division time tables under 
the special instructions one rule states that: 

“The automatic block system will be used on single track 
between West End and Cold Springs. The movement of 
trains in either direction between West End and Cold Springs 
will be governed by block signals whose indication will 
supersede time-table superiority. Signalmen will report the 
approach of all trains to the train dispatcher, who will in- 





* Standard Code Rules. 

* Rules S-251 to S-254 inclusive, govern the movement of trains with refer- 
ence to other trains in the same direction on single track by block signals. 
Rules D-251 to D-245 inclusive, govern the movements of trains with the 
current of traffic on double track by block signals. These rules state that 
on portions of the road so specified on the time-table or by special instructions 
trains are governed by block signals, whose indications will supersede time- 
table superiority. The movement of trains will be supervised by the train 
dispatcher who will deliver instructions to signal men when required.—-Editor. 

¢ Standard Code Rule. 


to the operator at Rosamond (the only open station) and to 
the operator and trains at Pana: 

“No. 553 has right over opposing trains on eastward track 
Pana to crossover at Nokomis.” 


Typical Examples of Time Saved 


By the addition of the word “crossover” the train has con- 
ferred on it the right to the track through the crossover back 
to its right main as shown at “B” on the track diagram. If 
the word “crossover” had been omitted from the order the 
right of the train to the eastward main track would have 
extended only to the first passing siding switch it approached 
where it would have headed in as shown at “A” on the 
diagram. The dispatcher keeps a record of train movements 
against the current of traffic on his train sheet by entering in 
red ink the time trains pass the different stations. 

A typical example of the manner in which operation 
against the current of traffic reduces running time and pre- 
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vents delay is shown in the case of eastbound local freight 
No. 574 on the St. Louis division, which was diverted from 
the eastbound running main to the westbound main at Liv- 
ingston, Ill., running against the current of traffic to Joan. 
This movement was made in manual block territory. If this 
train had not used the westbound main, which was idle at 
that. time, after finishing its work at Livingston, it would 
have had to wait at Livingston for one hour and six minutes 
in order to permit passenger trains No. 16 and No. 522 to 
pass and clear the block at Joan. By this expedient, No. 
574 was enabled to proceed to the next station and do its 
station work at that point while waiting for the passenger 
trains to pass. 

As an example, of what is done in automatic signal terri- 
tory, eastbound extra 29*, was run from West Sharon, Ohio, 
to Mauds, against the current of traffic in order to save a 
delay of 17 min. at West Sharon, waiting for eastbound 
passenger trains No. 6, No. 4 and No. 10 to pass. Reference 
to the diagram will illustrate an interesting move which it 
was necessary to make in connection with the use of the west- 
ward main by the eastbound extra. This extra took from 
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Train Movement Chart on District of St. Louis 


12:40 p. m. to 1:50 p. m. to run from West Sharon to Mauds. 
Before this extra arrived at Mauds, westbound passenger 
train No. 19 was approaching Mauds and in order to prevent 
what would have amounted to a delay of 8 min. to this pas- 
senger train waiting for the extra to get in the clear, the dis- 
patcher diverted No. 19 to the eastward main, which was 
then clear, running the passenger train against the current of 
traffic from Mauds to East Sharon where it was diverted 
back to the original main. In this case two trains in opposite 
directions running between adjacent stations were moving on 
their respective contra-normal mains. 

To illustrate how reversing the operation of the main 
tracks prevented a train from being tied up under the 16 
hour law, westbound extra 6,199 left Pana, IIl., at 3:15 
. m., arriving at Lenox, at 9:16 a. m., a distance of 70.6 
min. It was in this territory that passenger train movements 
were made against the current of traffic, which allowed this 
“xtra to proceed on the westbound main without having to 
take a siding to permit three westbound passenger trains to 
pass. This extra was on the road 13 hours 45 min. from 


? 





* Arbitrary number assigned as engine number was not recorded in this 
study.—Editor. 
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East St. Louis, Ill., to Mattoon while the crew had been 
called 55 min. before the train departed from East St. Louis. 
Westbound passenger trains No. 525 and No. 43 were 
operated against the current of traffic from Nokomis, Ill., to 
Livingston, a distance of 34.8 miles and a third passenger 
train No. 523, ran from Pana to Gard on the eastbound 
main to prevent delay to this extra 6,199 at Nokomis, which 
would have been incurred to allow these three passenger 
trains to clear the block (manual block territory) at Irving. 
Had extra 6,199 been delayed this additional time, it 
would have exceeded the 16 hour limit. The diagram shows 
the train movements involved. 

The saving in time between terminals is of course largely 
to the freight trains. Between Springfield, Ohio and Cin- 
cinnati, a distance of 79.3 miles, there were 18 eastbound 
and 18 westbound passenger trains and 20 freight trains 
eastbound and 14 westbound. In this district, 12 eastbound 
and one westbound passenger trains were operated against 
the current of traffic while four eastbound and two westbound 
freights were operated in this manner. These movements 
resulted in the saving of 183 minutes. On the St. Louis 
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Division Showing Movement Against Current 


division, between Pana, Ill., and Lenox, a distance of 70.6 
miles, there were 11 eastbound and 11 westbound passenger 
trains and 11 eastbound and 13 westbound freight trains. 
Of this number, four westbound and two eastbound pas- 
senger trains were operated against the current of traffic. 
Four eastbound freights were likewise operated in this man- 
ner. A saving of 339 min. was made in this territory and 
one train was prevented from tying up under the 16 hour 
law. 
Results in Dollars and Cents 


Between Cleveland, Ohio, and Bellefontaine, a distance of 
140.7 mi., 19 passenger trains westbound and 20 pas- 
sengers eastbound were operated in addition to 24 west- 
bound freights and 22 eastbound freights. Ou‘ of this 
number, 12 eastbound and 11 westbound passenger trains 
were operated against the current of traffic as were six 
eastbound freights and five westbound freights. This re- 
sulted in a saving of 1,358 min. and prevented five trains 
from tying up under the 16 hour law. Of the 1,358 min. 
570 min. were saved in the district between Cleveland and 
Galion, a distance of 79.8 mi. 
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Capitalizing the saving of 1,880 min. in time at 40 cents 
a minute, the resultant saving would be 1,880 x 0.40 or 
$752 a day. For the year it would amount to $274,480 
for the districts on which the study was made. The figure 
of 40 cents a minute is based on repairs, depreciation, fuel, 
water, lubricants, other supplies, engine house expense, wages 
of enginemen, interest on engines, overhead expense, interest 
on facilities, maintenance of facilities, depreciation of facili- 
ties, wages of trainmen, train supplies and expenses, caboose 
expenses and overhead expense. 

In arriving at the dollars and cents value of the locomo- 
tives released for service sooner, the following results are 
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(10) Care at, average, $2,000 XM G53 SH csccccccscccccse $182.840 
Savings per year on cars used: ; 
Interest on first cost at ..........--sseee. 6° 
Maintenance, repairs and depreciation..... 10 
16 
(11) Cars at 16% of $182,840, amount saved a year......... $29,254 
SUMMARY OF SAVINGS 
oe ee ee ee $21,30 
On cost of coal, account train hours saved............. 42,08 
ee ee er ere emery rere 29,254 
WE Sb ee hewn nr cerawedadewanethasseesewnnes 92,642 
No data were obtainable as to the number of stops 


eliminated, consequently no savings are shown to cover cost 
of coal saved or the savings on wear and tear of equipment. 
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The Big Four System Showing Double-Track Territory Where Trains Are Operated Against Current 


shown, basing the calculations on the formula developed by 
the Committee on Economics of the Signal section, A.R.A. 


Locomorives SAveD Per Day Due To Savinc Train Hovurs 


(1) 1,880 min 31.33 hr. saved in moving equipment. 


(2) 31.33 X 365 11,435.5 hours a year. 
31.33 
(3) Locomotives saved = ————_ 1.3 
. 24 hr. 
(4) Locomotives at, average, $66,000 K 1.3 = ...... $85,800 
Savings per Year on locomotives saved: 
Interest on first cost at ...ccccscccceces 6% 
Maintenance, repairs and depreciation charge 20% 
26% 
(5) Locomotives at 26% of $85,800 amount saved a year — ..... $21,308 
Coal Saved a Year Due to Saving Train Hours 
(Based on one ton saved per train hour) 
(6) $3.68 X& 31.33 hr. $115.29 a day 
cre eee Se Bee GG SE kee eewe sc ecevcdweeiénstéeseceiassese 


$42,080 





» 209 
$63,388 


Cars SAvep Per Day Dve to Savinc Train Hours 


104 freight trains involved 


(8) Freight 


cars per train, average number, 50 


Train hours saved X cars 31.33 & 50 1.566.5 
(9) Cars saved = —————- — = 


24 hours 24 24 
(car hours) 65.3 


The amount of overtime saved was not developed and as a 
consequence no saving in overtime pay is included. 
How This Method of Operation 

Results in Other Savings 


In addition to providing for more flexible train operation 
and the elimination of delays by making use of either idle 





ST. LOUIS DIVISION 
_ Table to Illustrate Time Saved by 
Trains Operated Against Current of Traffic 
(See Train Movement Diagram) 


East Bounp 


Time 
saved, 
Train No. Between Cause min. 
No. 554 Nokomis to Pana.... From 9:46 a. m. to 10:15 a. m. ac- 
count No. 54 ahead. If No. 554 
had followed No. 54 it would have 
been delayed 10 min. between No- 
komis and Ohlman............... 10 
Ex. 920 Nokomis to Pana....... From 9:10 p. m. to 10:30 p. m. to 
prevent delay to No. 80.......... 55 


No. 24 Home to Livingston.....From 10:55 p. m. to 11:22 p. m. as 
No. 46 was in the block. No. 24 
would have been delayed at 
10 min. for No. 46 to 


block at Livingston 10 
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No. 552 Gard to Livingston..... 1:25 p. m, to 1:53 p. m. in order to posium was introduced with a paper by Frank C. Wight, 
prevent delay to itself of 35 min. ‘ % - 4 ; 
waiting at Gard for No. 18 toclear __ Engineering News-Record, who stated that this was an at- 
the Mock at Lavingnnm: ««+++++++s “> tempt to get away from the view of concrete as a combination 
No. 574 .xaivingston to joan..... 9:20 a. m. to 9:45 a. m. in order to . > : —_ ° fis ri 
prevent delay waiting at Livingston of cement, sand, stone and water which possesses certain 
for passenger trains No. 1@ and No. physical properties to be studied and to look at in a detached 
Weer Bouxn ; fashion as a material to perform a service. It was, in effect, 
. " ae : ea roe to be a start on a deductive study of concrete as a material. 
No. 525 Nokomis to Livingston..From 4:48 a. m. to 5:42 a. m. to e : » : 2 
prevent delay to Ex. 6199 and to No other structural material has had so great or so diversified 
D: susnusmmtcicd poacuabusus : ; : ae 
No. 43 Nokomis to Livingston. .5:47 be m. to 6:28 a. m. to prevent an inductive study. Only those blinded by a prejudice cat 


delay to Ex. 6199 and to No. 93 by 
running No. 523 from Pana _ to 
Gard, No. 525 and No. 43 from No- 
komis to Livingston against the cur- 
rent of traffic. This saved a delay 
of 102 min. to Ex. 6199 at Nokomis 
to allow these three passengers 
to clear the block at Irving. A de- 
lay of 61 min. was saved No. 93 at 
Hillsboro by running the three pas- 
senger trains against the current of 
traffic to clear the block at Livings- 
ton 102 





track, savings may be made by other departments. For 
example, the maintenance of way department on the St. 
Louis division, in laying new steel was given the exclusive 
use of the one track during the day, cutting the labor cost 
of this work in half. 


Conclusions 


That this method of train operation is safe is evidenced 
by the fact that but one serious accident may be charged to 
it during the 23 years or more the Big Four has been 
operating trains against the current of traffic as a regular 
practice. Essentially the operation is the same as if two 
single track railways were being operated between the places 
trains are operated against the current of traffic. There- 
fore, this method of operating trains is as safe as is single 
track operation as the Standard Code rules for single track 
movements are in force. No changes in rules are required. 
The results in time saved and delays eliminated on the three 
districts on which the study was made have proved the 
advantage in expediting traffic resulting from this method of 
operation. When reduced to a dollars and cents basis sub- 
stantial savings yearly result. It should be borne in mind 
that this analysis is based on but three districts and does 
not cover all districts on the Big Four where this mode of 
operation is used. 

Proportionate savings also are made on the other districts 
which, if added to the result obtained here show that this 
method of operation is well worth while. 


Annual Meeting of the 
A. S. T. M. at Atlantic City 


HE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of the American 
| Society for Testing Materials was held at the Hotel 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., on June 
25 to 29, and was the largest meeting in the history of the 
society. There was a total registration of 858 on the last 
night of the meeting as compared with a total registration of 
743 for the previous year. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: Guilliaem Aertsen, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Chicago, president; W. H. Fulweiler, United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Philadelphia, Pa., vice-president; and J. H. 
Chubb, T. G. Delbridge, P. H. Walker and H. L. Scott, 
members of the executive committee. The program was the 
largest that has been given before the society and necessi- 
tated several simultaneous sessions. 


Symposium on Concrete 


One of the features of the meeting was a session devoted 
to a symposium on “What Properties of and Methods of 
Making Concrete Require Further Investigation.” This sym- 


fail to admit that a great deal of existing concrete falls far 
short of the expectations of its designers in appearance and 
in structure. Most of this concrete was satisfactory when 
the forms were first removed.. It is probable that the build- 
ers when they left the job were convinced that they had 
turned over to the owner a structure that would continue in 
the acceptable condition they left it. For some reason or 
other there has been a change with the passing of time, not 
a change due to unexpected or undue load or wear, but a 
change due to the natural exposure of the elements and the 
natural reactions in the concrete itself. To conceal such ex- 
amples is to play the ostrich. Studied, however, and sub- 
jected to the light of criticism, they may reveal basic errors 
which can be avoided in the future. 

This introduction was followed by a paper by P. H. Bates, 
chemist, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., on 
“The Properties and Methods of Making Cement.” Mr. 
Bates in his paper divided the conditions of use of concrete 
into three general classes as follows: 

Class 1.—Those atmospheric conditions in which the product 
will not be subjected to actual contact with water after making 
but be subjected to only the water vapor present in the air. In 
this class of products we have reinforced-concrete buildings and 
mortars used on the interior of structures, especially as the top 
coat of floors. 

Class 2.—Those conditions in which the product is subjected 
continuously or intermittently to contact with water of a fair purity 
or low in solids composed largly of sulfates. In this class there is 
found the greater use of cement, for it comprises such uses as in 
roads, mass concrete, stuccos, sewers, drain tile, ete. 

Class 3.—Those conditions in which the product is subjected to 
the action of a solution of salts, especially sulfates. In this class 
appear concrete used in sea water and concrete used in those arid 
regions where the soils contain considerable amounts of sulfate 
salts, as our “white alkali” regions of the West. 

After a detailed discussion by the writer of the behavior 
of concrete under these three classes of conditions, he stated 
that there was no question but that a deductive study of 
concrete forces the realization and conclusion that we are 
grossly ignorant of cement; what it is, as produced on a plant 
scale; what variations and ultimate qualities we must expect 
in any plant production from day to day; what is the nature 
of a reaction with water and how this reaction will deport 
itself in a variety of atmospheres and solutions. He further 
stated that some intensive work must be done that will solve 
these questions and enable us to produce the exact kind of 
cement we want at any time after having found out the kind 
of cement we must have for the case in question. Although 
cement must be “standardized,” it is quite evident that its 
methods of production are not. While it is generally be- 
lieved that this wide latitude in methods does produce the 
same character of product, we are not convinced that such 
is the case especially in view of the incompleteness of methods 
used in examining the marketed product. 

This paper on cement was followed by a series of papers 
on proportioning and mixing, relation between consistency 
and strength of concrete, mass concrete, concrete exposed to 
atmospheric conditions, concrete in roads, concrete exposed 
to sea water and concrete exposed to alkaline conditions. These 
papers discussed in considerable detail numerous types of 
structure of mass and reinforced construction giving the vari- 
ous compositions of the materials which made them up, the 
purposes for which they were built, the length of service they 
have been in and the types and classifications of the various 
failures and deteriorations which have occurred. 
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A Fungus Bed Test of Wood Preservatives 


In 1915, C. M. Chapman presented a paper entitled “A 
Fungus Bed Test of Wood Preservatives” in which were 
described the methods used in the preparation of a series of 
test specimens in a laboratory. Treated specimens referred 
to in the previous paper have now been exposed in a fungus 
bed for about ten years and in a paper with the same title, 
Mr. Chapman presented a record of the various preservatives 
used and the results obtained. Stakes of air dried wood of 
four varieties, oak, cypress, spruce and yellow pine, were 
treated by three methods: (a) cold dip for 15 sec., (b) hot 
dip for one minute, (c) hot immersion at about 100 deg. C. 
for one hour followed by cooling in the preservative. Thirty 
preservatives were used, which may be classified as follows: 
14 were products of coal tar, three of water-gas tar, five of 
wood tar, one was mineral oil, three were vegetable or animal 
oils and four were solutions of inorganic salts. The results 
derived from this test indicated that coal tar and water-gas 
tar derivatives are superior to the other classes of materials 
used. These creosotes show a higher average degree of pro- 
tection than any material tested. Among the creosotes them- 
selves there are some considerable variations in results. In 
general, the higher boiling fractions seem to be the more 
effective. As to the relative value of the three methods of 
applying the preservatives, there seems to be but little dif- 
ference between the cold dip and the hot dip treatments. As 
between these two methods and the boiling of the specimen 
in the preservative there is a wide difference in favor of the 
boiling. But even the approximate saturation which may 
at times be attained by the boiling treatment does not render 
the wood immune from decay in the course of time. 


Corrosion of Iron and Steel 


Detailed data was presented by Committee A-5 on Corro- 
sion of Iron and Steel bringing the results of the test on 
copper bearing and non-copper bearing plates up to date. 
The work of one of the sub-committees at the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., location has been completed and the tests were aban- 
doned at the close of the last inspection on March 9, 1923. 
At the end of 75 months’ exposure there remained at Pitts- 
burgh but one complete group of 18 light-gage sheets with- 
out failure, this group being classified as copper bearing bes- 
semer steel. Of the heavy No. 16 gage sheets, 102 of the 
total of 126 non-copper bearing metal sheets have failed, 
whereas no failures have been observed for the copper bear- 
ing metal sheets. 

The sub-committee on total immersion tests presented a 
progress report wherein it stated that it is clearly demon- 
strated that copper added to the steel does not appear to be 
a factor in the life of samples that are totally and continually 
separating in running water. In this respect the results are 
very different from the same materials when exposed to the 
atmosphere. 


Other Reports and Papers 


Among the other reports and papers which were presented 
and are of interest to railway men desiring detailed data 
are the following: The report of the Joint Committee on 
Investigation of Phosphorous and Sulphur steel which is a 
preliminary report of an investigation on the effect of sulphur 
upon three heats of basic open-hearth steel typifying plate, 
forging and rail steels. For each heat eight ingots with 
added sulphur contents of 0.04 to 0.15 per cent were secured. 
The Report of Committee D-8 on Waterproofing Materials 
presented new specifications for asphalt mastic for bitumin- 
ous grout, for felted and woven cotton fabrics and for burlap 
for use in waterproofing. 

There was also a topical discussion on “Is It Desirable 
to Include Chemical Requirements in the Specifications for 
Cast-Iron?” ‘The affirmative of this was discussed by Robert 
Job, consulting engineer, Montreal, Can., who stated, in 
effect, that to his knowledge physical tests are often insuffi- 
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cient to definitely determine the meaning of these tests in 
terms of actual serviceability of the castings under practical 
working conditions. Owing to this lack of knowledge, sup- 
plementary chemical tests have, by practical experience, been 
proved necessary to secure efficient service from the castings. 
The negative was handled by Richard Moldenke, consulting 
metallurgist, Watchung, N. J., who stated, in effect, that ex- 
cept for fixing maxima for specific injurious elements, the 
tendency of specifying the chemical analysis of castings in 
addition to prescribed physical tests is strongly deprecated. 
Where it has been tried, the limits of the individual elements 
have had to be made so wide, in order not to exclude suitable 
castings, that no useful purpose could be served. 


A New Assignment of Duties 
in I, C. C. Organization 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 

RANK McMANAmy, who has been manager of the de- 
} partment of equipment in the Division of Liquidation 

Claims of the Railroad Administration, has assumed 
his new duties as a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, effective on July 1, succeeding Winthrop R. Daniels, 
resigned to become Strathcona professor of transportation at 
Yale University. Mr. McManamy was assigned to Division 
1 of the commission, which has particular charge of matters 
pertaining to valuation, safety, locomotive inspection, block 
signals, train control, etc. The Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection, of which he was formerly the chief before he left 
the commission’s service to go with the Railroad Administra- 
tion in 1918, will hereafter report to Division 1 through 
Commissioner McManamy. This bureau formerly reported 
to Commissioner McChord and Commissioner Esch. 

At the same time there was put into effect a reassignment 
of the functions of the various bureaus which are under 
Division 1. The Bureau of Safety, of which W. P. Borland 
is the director, will continue to report to Commissioner Mc- 
Chord, but the newly created section of signals and auto- 
matic train control of which W. H. Harland has been ap- 
pointed chief, reports to Division 1 through Commissioner 
Esch. Matters pertaining to signals and train control have 
heretofore been handled in the Bureau of Safety reporting to 
Commissioners Esch and McChord. Commissioner Lewis is 
particularly in charge of valuation matters. 
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Union Pacific Executives Inspecting Locomotive at North 
Platte, Nebr., on Occasion of Celebration of 
“Union Pacific Day” in That City 
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Report of the New England Railroad Committee 


Favors a New England System—Plans for Rehabilitation— 
Detailed Proposals for State Aid 


James J. Storrow, Chairman 


appointed a year ago by the six governors of the six 

New England States to report on the general railroad 
situation in New England, submitted its report on July 1 at 
Poland Springs, Me., where the governors were assembled. 
The committee recommends rehabilitation of the Boston & 
Maine and the New York, New Haven & Hartford as a 
preliminary step to the contemplated consolidation into a 
New England system. Consolidation with outside trunk 
lines is not favored. If financial considerations permit, says 
the report, the welfare of New England can be better served 
by the consolidation of the New England systems, leaving 
out the Boston & Albany, Central Vermont and the Grand 
Trunk line to Portland and the Canadian Pacific mileage 
in Maine and northern Vermont. But such consolidation 
is neither advisable nor equitably possible until each of the 
two major New England systems shall have first been re- 
habilitated. For the two roads the committee, therefore, 
recommends a voluntary and comprehensive financial re- 
adjustment by co-operation, to which bond and stockholders 
would contribute; state aid by remission of taxes to make 
up deficits; control by state-appointed trustees for a period 
of 10 years and guaranty by the states of the new bonds for 
improvements. 

The Maine and New Hampshire committees signed the 
report with reservations as to the consolidation part of the 
program. ‘The New Hampshire committee does not believe 
there should be any consolidation of New England railroads 
at the present time. The Maine committee believes the in- 
terests of that state would be adversely affected by the adop- 
tion of any form of consolidation considered by the com- 
mittee. 

In concluding its report the committee suggests that com- 
mittees be appointed by the several states to act jointly in 
formulating a detailed program and if such joint committee 
receives from the stockholders and bondholders of the New 
Haven and the Boston & Maine reasonable assurance of 
co-operation a special session of each of the legislatures of 
the six New England states should be called to meet in 
October for the purpose of dealing with the rehabilitation of 
these two railroad systems. 
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Outlines of the plan. 


For the New Haven the committee recommends a voluntary 
reorganization without recourse to receivership. It is pro- 
posed that New Haven bondholders submit to a scaling down 
of their bonds by $76,000,000, taking in return a new 5 
per cent preferred stock cumulative from January 1, 1927. 
The present stockholders are asked to undertake to raise 
$15,000,000 in cash by buying or arranging for the purchase 
by others, from the company enough common stock to bring 
in that amount. It is recommended that the old par value 
of $100 be abolished, permitting new stock to be sold for 
its market value. 


Urge Financial Aid for Lines in New England 


The committee proposes that the Federal Government be 
requested to fund the company’s indebtedness for a reason- 
able period at 4 per cent, and that a board of trustees of five 
members be named to manage the road for a period of 10 
years, one trustee to be named by Rhode Island, and two 


each by Connecticut and Massachusetts. If, during that 
period, the company cannot meet its fixed charges the states 
are to refund its taxes for the years of the deficits. 

For the Boston & Maine the committee asks that the bond- 
holders first extend for a period of 12 years $46,000,000 of 
bonds maturing before November, 1935, and that the Federal 
Government exchange the bonds it holds for issues at lower . 
interest charges; for this company the committee calls for a 
board of trustees of seven members, one for Maine, one for 
Vermont, two for New Hampshire and three for Massachu- 
setts, to serve 10 years. Refunding of taxes is provided for, 
the states to guarantee the principal and interest on bonds 
to be issued. 

“New England should be allowed to run its own rail- 
roads,” says the committee. Trunk line ownership would 
substantially eliminate competition among the trunk lines for 
New England’s westbound business, and with it one of the 
greatest incentives to good service. The lower rates through 
the northern gateways would be imperilled. ... The Bos- 
ton & Albany should remain, however, as part of the New 
York Central system and the Central Vermont and the At- 
lantic & St. Lawrence as parts of the Grand Trunk. 

“New England should not sit on the doorsteps waiting to 
be taken in or waiting for conditions to improve. It is in 
the interest of everyone in New England, whether a shipper, 
a traveler or a security holder in one of these roads, that 
we should get together and set our two major systems in 
order at once. Our New England savings banks, which are 
particularly the subject of solicitude on the part of our states, 
hold a hundred million of the securities of these two roads, 
and this fact alone seems to justify the co-operation of our 
states in a plan for putting these two transportation compa- 
nies on a sound basis.” 

The New England railroads comprise 8,135 miles of line. 
The total capitalization is $976,048,743, represented by 
$619,657,734 bonds and $356,391,009 capital stock. Gross 
earnings for the calendar year 1922 were $288,961,226. New 
England railroads have made net capital expenditures of 
$110,282,000 in the past eight years for the improvement of 
their facilities and for new equipment. The report here dis- 
cusses water transportation, coastwise facilities and the 
Panama canal; and suggests that there may be need of re- 
adjustment of freight rates. The total tonnage moving in 
and out of New England water gateways for the year 1921 
amounted to 26,158,573 tons, compared with 31,500,000 tons 
of all rail freight moving through rail gateways for the year 
ending June 30, 1922. 


The New Haven System 


The report next makes a detailed study of the past years’ 
traffic of the New Haven road and comments on its methods 
of operation. ‘The committee believes that it would not be 
helpful or constructive to comment on the policy of the for- 
mer management in undertaking its expansion program. 
Nevertheless, no intelligent diagnosis of the New Haven’s 
financial problem can be made without taking into account 
the results of this expansion policy and the extent to which 
it has impaired the New Haven’s financial resources.” The 
government had loaned the company $83,646,500 up to De- 
cember 31, 1922. Further loans have brought this total up 
to $88,646,500, and $3,400,000 additional has been author- 
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ized by the United States Treasury but not yet taken by the 
company. 

Losses already written off by the New Haven on account 
of outside investments aggregate approximately $53,000,000. 
For the $87,000,000 book value of December 31, 1922, of 
various street and suburban railway securities then held by 
the New Haven, it seems impossible to suggest any basis for 
an intelligent estimate of present value. Apparently little 
income has been derived from them for several years. 

“If the New Haven attempts to substitute the enhanced 
valuation of its property for the $53,000,000 capital already 
lost and for the large losses not yet determined in its outside 
investments and to raise correspondingly its rates, the cost to 
traffic will be greater than can be borne.” 

In the first four months of 1923, the New Haven had a 
deficit after charges of $4,999,483. The management has 
estimated that the calendar year 1923 will show about the 
same deficit as in 1922. 

It is evident that the credit of the road must be restored 
within the next 18 months in order to put it in position to 
borrow money at reasonable rates to take care of $33,000,000 
of debt maturing within the years 1924 and 1925, and in 
addition arrange to pay off or refund $9,000,000 obligations 
of leased lines and subsidiaries, including trolley properties. 


The Boston & Maine 


The Boston & Maine system comprises 2,515 miles. In 
general the road is in fair physical condition adequate for 
the traffic offered. Substantial handicap is found in the light 
bridges on the Fitchburg division, and a large number of 
wooden passenger cars should be replaced with steel as soon 
as possible. ‘The present Boston freight terminals are in- 
adequate and expensive to operate. The traffic records and 
the methods of management are studied, as in the case of 
the New Haven. Discussing the financial outlook for 1923, 
the committee points out that the deficit after charges for 
the first four months was $4,632,471, a sum too large, it 
seems, to permit the road to escape a substantial deficit for 
the calendar year. 


The Boston & Albany and Others 


The Boston & Albany system comprises 393 miles. The 
road is in good physical condition well suited to the volume 
of traffic moving. The movement of freight is very heavy, 
and this is complicated by the necessity of caring for fre- 
quent high-speed passenger service. ‘There is no question 
that the Boston & Albany maintains a high standard of op- 
erating efficiency, and makes the most of every favorable 
condition. 

The Maine Central system comprises 1,201 miles. The 
committee finds that the road is in reasonably good physical 
condition and well operated. The Bangor & Aroostook com- 
prises 616 miles. In the opinion of the committee this road 
is operated with marked efficiency. It has disabilities in the 
way of low temperatures and heavy snow. 

The Grand Trunk Railway controls two arms reaching into 
New England—the Atlantic & St. Lawrence and the Central 
Vermont. Over the Atlantic & St. Lawrence a large volume 
of grain moves to Portland during the five winter months. 
This brings many steamers to Portland during this period. 

The Central Vermont, like the Grand Trunk line to Port- 
land, offers shippers a differential route to the West. 

The committee believes that the opening of the proposed 
Grand Trunk extension from Palmer to Providence would 
be of real importance to New England and is especially vital 
to Rhode Island. 

The importance of motor truck transportation is recog- 
nized, “the railroads are subject to what amounts to state 
subsidized truck competition. . . . We are not arguing for 
or against the present state highway policy in regard to 
trucks but merely pointing out that for the movement of mer- 
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chandise the railroads are of vastly greater importance to our 
industrial welfare, and yet we are playing favorites.” 


Port Development 


“If any of our New England ports can offer increasing 
advantages which will attract the outgoing grain, provisions 
or other commodities of the states beyond the Hudson, it will 
be not only a local benefit but also a help in sustaining our 
New England railroads. Bulk cargo for outgoing trans- 
atlantic steamers is today critically needed to sustain the port 
of Boston. Undoubtedly the disabilities of some of our rail- 
roads have been an obstacle. If these can be removed, as 
no doubt is possible if New England will face the problem, 
there still remains the obstacle presented by the lower rates 
for export grain in favor of Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
which it is hoped will be removed by a decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the pending port differential 
case.” 

The committee here discusses possible improvements of 
Boston docks, and outlines a plan of general improvement, 
including railroad tracks, prepared by F. W. Cowie, of Mont- 
real, and calls upon the people of Massachusetts to establish 
comprehensive, unified terminal control; all railroad prop 
erty within a reasonable radius should be taken over by 
terminal trustees backed by State credit. 


Professor Ripley’s Plans 


The committee discusses various consolidation plans ex- 
tensively. It finds objections both to consolidation plans as 
suggested by the Interstate Commerce Commission and to 
those suggested by Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard 
University. As stated above, all outside control is dis- 
approved. “A New England merger including the Bangor 
& Aroostook, the Maine Central, the Boston & Maine, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and Rutland railroads 
and their respective controlled lines, including the New York, 
Ontario & Western and the Central New England, is best 
for New England.” If, however, there is to be a trunk line 
consolidation, ‘‘a consolidation of the New Haven with the 
Pennsylvania seems to us the natural and logical trunk line 
consolidation. We do not understand that the Pennsylvania 
is anxious for this consolidation, certainly not under present 
conditions, as it is not eager to assume the heavy financial 
burden of the New Haven. Consolidation with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad does not seem, therefore, to offer an immedi- 
ate harbor of refuge for the savings banks and insurance 
companies and small investors of New England who are such 
large holders of the New Haven bonds, nor for the distressed 
stockholders.” 


Consolidations Proposed for Northern New England 


As to the consolidations proposed, Professor Ripley’s sug- 
gestion—further consolidation of the Boston & Maine with 
the Erie—the financial situation of each of these roads is 
such that together they would constitute but a tottering sys- 
tem which would probably soon fall because of financial 
weakness. Professor Ripley suggested that the Delaware & 
Hudson might be combined with the Boston & Maine. and 
the Erie, but the Delaware & Hudson is a small system, 
and while with the assistance of its controlled coal mines it 


‘is reasonably profitable, if it tried to uphold financially these 


two other systems it would be a case of an elephant sitting 
on a pancake. . . . If the New York Central is to consoli- 
date with the Boston & Maine and if the purpose of Congress 
is to be carried out in its declared desire for consolidation of 
the railroads of the United States into a limited number of 
great systems, there exists no reason to exclude the Maine 
Central and the Bangor & Aroostook in this consolidation. 
. . . “But New England may well pause before it favors 
placing all this additional New England mileage in a single 
control and that, too, outside of New England. New Eng- 
land should not shirk its responsibility for the present la- 
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mentable condition of the New Haven road; but the general 
feeling and understanding that while the serious and unfortu- 
nate chapters in this road’s history were being written the 
actual though not technical control of this road lay outside 
New England has a foundation in fact and should not be too 
soon forgotten.” 


Importance of Canadian Gateways 


We must not overlook New England’s two important north- 
ern gateways. Many people think of these lines as round- 
about routes to Chicago and the West, but as a matter of 
fact the distance from Boston to Chicago via the Grand 
Trunk is 1,129 miles and the New York Central route is 
only 108 miles shorter. Trunk line control of northern 
New England railroads might endanger the Canadian gate- 
ways and the differential routes to the West. 

“Tt has been suggested,” says the committee, “that in the 
event of a consolidation of the Boston & Maine with the New 
York Central these northern routes could be protected by an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission or by some 
collateral agreement, but to us this is not at all reassuring. 
In order that these northern routes may be successful they 
need more than an order or a formal agreement to be en- 
forced by appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
they must have sympathetic, smooth, prompt and regular 
service.” 

In the opinion of the committee consolidation of the Rut- 
land with the New York Central at the present time would 
be unfortunate. In the event that it proves possible to re- 
habilitate the New England railroads so that a New England 
consolidation may be ultimately effected, the Rutland Rail- 
road would be an important link in this New England sys- 
tem. With the enlargement of the Welland Canal the Rut- 
land would have new possibilities for export grain movement 
from Ogdensburg, which should be able to add materially 
to the export grain traffic through the port of Boston. 


Rehabilitation of N. H. and B. & M. 


The report here goes in detail into the proposed rehabilita- 
tion of the New Haven and the Boston & Maine. For the 
New Haven it recommends a voluntary reorganization with- 
out recourse to receivership. The committee estimates that 
if operations can be conducted with a reasonable, attainable 
degree of efficiency the road should earn in 1925, if average 
business conditions and the present level rates prevail, gross 
revenue from railway operations of $143,232,000 and a net 
revenue before fixed charges of $29,155,000. ‘This, after de- 
ducting $21,640,000 for fixed charges, would leave surplus, 
after charges, of $7,515,000. 

This is based on an estimated increase over 1922 of 4 
per cent a year in freight traffic, 3 per cent a year in pas- 
senger traffic, and a similar gain in mail, express and other 
railway operating revenues. It also assumes that the em- 
bargo policy, which during 1922 seriously depleted net earn- 
ings, will be revised and put on a different basis, also that 
the “nimble freight car” will predominate on the New Haven 
system and bring the average freight car miles up to 17 per 
day. The president of the road has advised the committee 
that it can be brought to 19 miles per day. The committee 
assumes that there will be no important changes in the present 
scale of wages and that the expenses for maintenance will be 
substantially the same as in the year ending June 30, 1922, 
where they appear to have been about normal. 

The estimate of transportation expenses assumes that the 
cost of coal will be substantially the same as for the year 
ending June 30, 1922, that winter conditions will be normal 
and that traffic will be handled with reasonable attainable 
efficiency. It also assumes that during the next year or two 
the present excessive number of idle bad order freight cars, 
which averaged 10,951 during 1922, will be reduced to a 
normal of bad order cars so that 7,951 cars will have been 
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put back into service and be earning money. It is assumed 
that net non-operating income should be increased from $2,- 
650,000 in 1922 to about $4,000,000 in 1925. 

The committee says: 

“We feel sure that the New Haven Railroad can attain a 
standard of which we shall all be proud. Let us all make 
up our minds to help—shippers, travelers, officers, employees, 
public authorities, everybody. Putting in a stream of alibis 
why we are not what we want to be here in New England 
is dull stuff.” 

It is suggested that shippers should be asked to help for 
a time by reducing the present two days of free time for 
loading or unloading to one day—the second day to have a 
moderate demurrage charge, say $2. 

Holders of the European loan the committee thinks should 
extend 30 per cent of their principal by taking in payment 
therefor new 6 per cent first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
maturing in November, 1937. They will receive 30 per cent 
of their principal in cash and the remaining 40 per cent they 
will, under the committee’s plan, receive in preferred stock. 
The committee recommends that all electric road investments 
of the New Haven should be disposed of as soon as their fair 
value can be realized, the capital invested in them thus be- 
coming available for the use of the company. 


The Boston & Maine 


The committee declares the Boston & Maine is in weak 
condition and that there is immediate necessity of rehabilita- 
tion of its credit. It has a deficit after fixed charges for 
the first four months of 1923 of $4,632,471, and a substantial 
deficit for the current year seems inevitable. It has heavy 
maturities in the next 12 years, a total of $99,633,379. The 
road should purchase several thousand additional freight 
cars. . 

If the rehabilitation plan recommended goes through, heavy 
nearby maturities should be dealt with by asking holders of 
$46,000,000 of bonds to assent to an extension of 12 years at 
the present rate of interest except that for the period of the 
extension bonds now receiving a coupon rate of less than 5 
per cent shall be brought up to that level and bonds now 
receiving a coupon rate of more than 6 per cent shall be 
brought down to 6 per cent for the period of the extension. 

As in the case of the New Haven, the committee recom- 
mends that the States served by the Boston & Maine should 
undertake to return to the road such portion of the taxes 
paid to these several states as may be needed to enable the 
road to meet any failure of the net earnings to cover fixed 
charges of that year. In the reorganization of the Boston & 
Maine, holders of old leased line stocks waived their rights 
and took first preferred stock upon which they are receiving 
no dividends and “‘we are not inclined to ask either the first 
or second classes of preferred stockholders to make any sacri- 
fices at the present time. Neither the first preferred stock 
nor the second class of preferred stock involves a fixed charge 
on the Boston & Maine.” 

Although the committee considered asking the Boston & 
Maine common stockholders to buy new common stock, as 
in the case of the New Haven, it came to the conclusion 
that results commensurate with the effort could not be ob- 
tained, and therefore makes no recommendation for such a 
contribution by common stockholders. It does suggest, how- 
ever, that for the first three years of control by the trustees 
no common stock dividends be paid and that during the last 
seven years not more than half the amount applicable to 
dividends on the common stock be actually declared and paid. 

Indebtedness to the government maturing in the next 12 
years amounts to $41,796,479, and it is suggested that the 
Federal Government be requested to aid, as in the case of 
the New Haven. 


Officers Commended 


Appreciation is expressed “of the tremendous burden car- 
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ried now for so long by the chief executives of the New 
England railroads, and more especially the presidents of the 
two largest systems, taking charge of their respective offices 
at a time when many adverse factors, and especially finan- 
cial difficulties, had already developed, they have carried 
their burdens through the war and through the much more 
difficult circumstances which have developed since the war 
with untiring devotion and great courage. The fight to a 
large extent has been a lonely struggle against heavy odds, 
but the cause in the main has been the cause of New England. 
It is time the people of New England appeared on the scene 
to lend their aid.” 
The Commitee 


The Joint New England Railroad Committee consists of 
30 members, five from each state. James J. Storrow, banker, 
of Boston, chairman of the Massachusetts section, was made 
chairman of the whole committee. 

Howard G. Kelley was selected to head the technical staff. 
He has had long experience on numerous roads, having been 
for more than five years president of the Grand Trunk. 
His principal assistants were J. L. White as operating Statis- 
tician, C. H. Gerber as engineer, C. E. Lee as car service 
expert. Mr. J. Wise as inventory and stores expert. A. B. 
Fletcher as motor truck expert. The committee also re- 
ceived valuable aid from Frank C. Wright, former Assistant 
Director of Operations of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 


M. of W. Wage Dispute 
Remanded to Roads 


HE DISPUTES over increased wages between the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Laborers and 29 roads operating in all parts of 
the country which were argued before the Labor Board on 
June 11 have been remanded to the parties in the case for 
further negotiations. In refusing to approve the blanket 
increases asked by the labor organization, the board recog- 
nized the fact that the agreements which have already been 
made on 60 per cent of the total mileage of the railroads in 
the country have been made after consideration only of local 
conditions. This recognition by the board of the preponder- 
ance of local conditions is a new departure for that body and 
indicates that the old method of ordering blanket increases 
is to be less in favor in the future. 

The board called attention to the fact that the request 
made was for increases of from 81% to 15 cents an hour 
for the various groups of employees, greatly in excess of those 
to which the employees had agreed in settlements previously 
made by them, and therefore afforded strong evidence of the 
real views of the parties in the dispute as to what wage 
changes were just and reasonable at this time. The upward 
trend in the scales of wages in other industries during recent 
months was also noted as conspicuously not uniform. 

The wage dispute between the Pennsylvania and its main- 
tenance of way employees was not passed upon by the board 
in this decision for the reason that the road recently granted 
voluntary increases to such employees. 

In ordering the consideration of local conditions in wage 
disputes, the board took note of and approved a factor which 
has been of primary importance in recent wage discussions. 
Increases which have been agreed upon have been largely at 
variance in different parts of the country and even on dif- 
ferent roads in the same territory. Thus, while some eastern 
roads settled on average increases of three cents an hour to 
their employees in the terminal districts, the employees away 
from the terminals were offered and accepted considerably 
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less. By mutual agreement, some western roads made in- 
creases of one-half, one, two and three cents an hour to 
certain of their employees and nothing at all to others. In 
like manner in the south, wage schedules remained un- 
changed almost without exception. 

These facts indicate that such increases in wages as have 
been granted have been in response to the demands of local 
conditions rather than to a definite upward trend of general 
character. The unions themselves have recognized this 
fact and, by accepting such increases as have been offered, 
have approved it. Future settlements to maintenance of 
way and other employees will without question be based upon 
this principle of meeting local needs rather than arbitrarily 
approving blanket advances. 


Clerks’ Hearing Set for July 23 


All disputes now pending before the Labor Board concern- 
ing questions of wage increases and rules involving the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks have been 
docketed for hearing on July 23. Although only a dozen 
cases in this group are scheduled at present, it is probable 
that a number of others will be filed for consideration by 
the board before that date. 

Several roads have recently granted increases to their shop 
employees. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe approved ad- 
vances of two cents an hour to machinists, boiler makers, 
blacksmiths, car men and helpers and apprentices; one cent 
an hour to coach cleaners and two cents an hour to station- 
ary engineers, firemen and oilers. Increases of three cents 
an hour to shopmen were approved by the Southern Pacific 
and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass. A two cent increase 
for its shopmen was authorized by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, effective July 1. 

The American Train Dispatchers’ Association applied to 
the board for an increase in the rates of pay of assistant 
chief and trick dispatchers on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf. The submis- 
sion asked the establishment of rates of $300 a month for 
assistant chief dispatchers and $275 for trick dispatchers. 

The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers and Station Employees filed a submission 
with the board asking increases of from 8 to 14 cents an 
hour for the employees it represents on the Chicago & North 
Western and increases of 9 cents an hour for clerical employ- 
ees on the Southern. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has awarded increases of from 10 
cents a day to 2% cents an hour to the clerical employees 
on its lines represented by the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks. An agreement allowing time and a half 
after eight hours and on Sundays and holidays for all classes 
represented by the brotherhood also was reached. The 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois granted an increase of approx- 
imately two cents an hour to its shopmen and the Colorado 
& Southern approved advances of from one to three cents 
an hour for employees in its maintenance of way department. 


An Orrice CLERKS’ UNION composed of stenographers, typists 
and bookkeepers has been formed in the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. The new organization has obtained a charter 
from the American Federation of Labor. 


GovERNoR SWEET, of Colorado, in an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce at Greeley, recently, said that one of his 
campaign issues two years hence would be the recommendation 
of an appropriation by the legislature for the Public Utilities 
Commission so that Colorado can aid in obtaining “fair valua- 
tions for the railroads.” The governor denounced the Colorado 
Legislature for its refusal to provide funds for an investigation 
of railroad valuations in the state, which would secure data to 
lay before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Why Do Not College Men Enter Railroading? 


Can the Offering of Courses in Transportation Be Justified, 
and, If So, How? 


By Howard D. Dozier 
Department of Economics, Dartmouth College 


not going to college; men who are going to college 

are not entering the railroad service. The majority 
of college graduates now with the railroads entered the in- 
dustry either through engineering or law and more by acci- 
dent than by design. The average undergraduate college, 
using the term to exclude purely technical and professional 
schools, has hardly more than one graduate in a college 
generation who deliberately selects railroading as his life 
work. He is usually of a railroad family, born bitten by 
the bug, fore-ordained from the beginning of the world, pre- 
destined, and called. He would become a railroader whether 
he went to college or not. 

The purpose of this article is to raise the question why 
college men do not go into the railroad industry and to invite 
an answer from a railroad executive or from some one else 
who thinks he knows; to inquire what, in view of the situa- 
tion, the duty of the college is; and finally to point out a 
few of the difficulties cf those whose duty it is to give the 
courses in transportation, and te indicate how the roads may 
aid in the solution. 

Why is it that college men, the large majority of whom 
enter business, when casting about for a field which offers 
opportunity, pass over the railroad as a possibility? ‘The 
railroad simply does not enter into their calculations. 

Judging from talks which I have had with my own stu- 
dents they seem to feel that they are not wanted by the roads. 
In the constant stream of representatives of business who 
scout the college campuses of the country from January to 
June looking for recruits, the railroad man is conspicuously 
absent. 

Students cast their eyes over the long list of railroad 
presidents today and they find that most of them have come 
up through the ranks without that formal training which the 
college is supposed to give. They conclude that what has 
been will be. They look upon the railroad industry as the 
single isolated example in business where the old line sys- 
tem of apprenticeship still prevails. They feel that in this 
industry the training which they have had will hasten in no 
way their advancement, whereas in all others the day of their 
probation is short and their advancement fairly rapid. The 
fact that they will have to begin at the bottom is not the 
deterrent—they realize that they will have to do that in any 
case—but it is the fear of getting stuck there that hinders. 


“Excluded Above and Below” 


Furthermore, in entering at the bottom it is necessary to 
become affiliated with some labor organization. However 
much they may believe in the benefits of the labor union to 
the workers in general, they hesitate to enter an industry 
where their speed is that of the mass. Mass movement is 
proverbially slow movement. The only alternative to enter- 
ing at the bottom and working up is entering at the top 
and working down. Unfortunately few are prepared for this 
method and even if they were the positions where such is 
possible are extremely limited. Excluded above and below, 
with no one in authority at hand with whom to talk the 
average college man looking for a job simply does not con- 
sider the railroad. Many times through the personal in- 
fluence of the representative on the ground he casts his lot 
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with that industry in which advancement bids fair to be more 
rapid. 

Undoubtedly there are peculiarities in the railroad indus- 
try; undoubtedly there are difficulties in the way of a col- 
lege man’s entering it; but undoubtedly also there must be 
opportunities. To the layman, especially if he be a teacher 
of transportation, it seems that the railroad is not getting its 
fair share cf the service which the college is trying to render. 

Whether it be the nature of the industry, whether it be 
because of a lack of interest on the part of the roads, whether 
it be because cf lack of adequacy of training, or a combina- 
tion of all of them, the bald fact is that the graduates of our 
American colleges are giving the railroads a wide berth. 

In view of this, can the offering of courses in transporta- 
tion be justified and if so on what ground? The purpose of 
the college—using this term in the restricted sense to exclude 
technical and professional schools—is generally conceived to 
be, along with other things, the preparation for citizenship. 
Besides, the college is supposed to offer such training that 
the graduate will have a foundation broad enough to build 
a professional or technical training upon. It is in relation 
to this broad fundamental training that the courses in trans- 
portation must be justified if at all. 

It would be pretty generally agreed by all that the biggest 
single question before the public at this time is the railroad 
problem, and that it will continue to be that until either 
private management justifies itself or government ownership 
is adopted. It is certainly worth something to the railroads 
themselves and a good deal to the country if that body of 
opinion compounded of something other than prejudice and 
propaganda can be increased. To turn out a group of men 
each vear who can judge the railroad question on its merits 
is the ambition of every teacher of transportation. If this 
aim is even partially attained, the giving of courses in trans- 
portation is justified whether any of those taking them enter 
the railroad service or not. 


Waste of Time to Train Men 
for Whom There Are No Places 


The courses in the technique of railroading stand on a dif- 
ferent footing. There are professorships which have been 
endowed for the purpose of training men for the railroad 
service other than the legal and engineering departments. It 
was the purpose of the founders to make possible the acquir- 
ing of railroad training other than through the apprentice- 
ship method. It is evidently a waste of time to train men 
for service if there is no place in the service for them. It 
would be as sensible to train doctors if no one ever got sick 
or to train engineers if there were no engineering work to 
be done. If the roads cannot absorb the men then the giving 
of such courses will have to be abandoned. What is actually 
taking place is that the time of these men selected to offer 
these technical courses, and who are eminently fitted to give 
such courses, is being taken up by offering others for which 
they are not so well trained. Out of sheer necessity they are 
modifying these supposedly technical subjects so as to con- 
form to the demands of students who have no inclination or 
intention of going into railroading. Furthermore, in some 
cases professorships which have been endowed for such 
courses are not being filled. The college or university can- 
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not conscientiously train men for non-existent positions. It 
is not difficult to see that either the roads must take the men 
so trained or the courses be abandoned. 

What, then, in the light of the circumstances is the duty 
of the railroads? In the first place they must give the col- 
lege man a chance, not because he is college trained, but be- 
cause the presumption is that he is trained. ‘Training is 
what counts and not the method by which it is secured. The 
case against the college man is not proved. It is not finally 
established that the apprenticeship method of training for the 
railroad service is the only way or even the best way. The 
controversy in the Railway Age a few months ago was aca- 
demic; not enough college men have gone into the service to 
form a reasonable basis for judging whether college men 
make better or worse records than those who have grown up 
in the service without the formal training which the college 
offers. 

It may well be that if college men were drafted into the 
service in sufficient numbers, started at the bottom, and 
trained for definite positions higher up the results would be 
the same as in other industries. But whether the roads turn 
to the colleges for recruits or not it certainly is their duty 
to take care of those men who have been definitely trained 
for the railroad service. This they are not doing. One ex- 
ample does not prove a case. It is difficult, though, to see 
why a railroad should not take care of one of its own telegra- 
phers who worked eight hours a day on his job while fight- 
ing his way through college and graduate school, specializing 
in transportation and graduating at the very top of his class. 
Yet this man was left so long at his old job that he became 
discouraged and quit the railroad for a better position. It 
does seem to the layman that the roads owe their first duty 
to those who are giving specific technical training to prepare 
men for specific railroad positions. And it does seem that 
they could do this with advantage to themselves. 
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Railroads Should Co-operate 


The obligation of the roads to those who are offering the 
general courses on the economics of transportation is not so 
clear cut, but co-operation with those who are giving these 
courses offers a real opportunity. The biggest single contri- 
bution which these courses make is to convert a feeling of 
indifference and at times of hostility into one of interest and 
friendliness. To make it plain to a man that the railroad 
problem is more than a question of whether the afternoon 
train out of White River Junction reaches Boston in time 
for the show is a real service. In the attempt to render this 
railroads should have some part. 

I have in mind two ways in which the roads can help. 
The officials can accept the numerous invitations which they 
receive to visit the colleges and talk with the students in the 
class room. ‘These invitations are now for the most part de- 
clined, on account of pressure of work. If the roads could 
help the colleges explain to the student bodies what the roads 
are doing, why they are doing it, and the innumerable diffi- 
culties by which they are beset, that general goodwill of 
which the roads stand so much in need, would be increased. 

The other way in which the roads could make a real con- 
tribution is to give an opportunity to the teachers of trans- 
portation to see during vacation time the inside workings of 
the railroad organization. The means of doing this are so 
numerous that they need not be mentioned in detail—one will 
suffice. 

The roads must have under way all the time investigations 
in which men who have been trained in research and who 
spend most of their working hours in studying railroads 
could take part with profit to both parties. 

But whatever the details or the method there ought to be 
as close co-ordination between the colleges and the railroads 
as there is between the colleges and most other branches of 
industry. Such is not now the case. 
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“Progressives” Want Estimate 


of What Railroads Cost 


WasuHincton, D. C. 

FORMAL DEMAND by La Follette’s National Confer- 
A ence on the Valuation of American Railroads that the 

Interstate Commerce Commission comply with the 
progressives’ ”’ interpretation of the mandatory requirements 
of the railroad valuation act has been filed with the commis- 
sion by Donald R. Richberg, general counsel for the con- 
ference, in the form of a petition asking the commission to 
ascertain and report the original cost to date of the railroad 
properties, the amount and value of aids, gifts, grants and 
donations and an analysis of the methods of valuation used 
by the commission. In the petition Mr. Richberg gives an 
indication of the kind of valuation the conference wants 
when he says that the “original cost to date’ does not mean 
the actual or recorded cost in the sense of the amount reported 
as actually paid on the books of a public utility, but on the 
contrary means the cost of producing a property on the date 
of its construction, based on the judgment of competent engi- 
neers and other authorities as to what the cost should have 
been, just as the cost of reproduction is based on estimates of 
the cost of producing a property as of a date other than the 
date of original construction. 

Mr. Richberg, who as an associate of the late Glenn E. 
Plumb also presented a valuation argument before the com- 
mission on behalf of the railroad labor organizations at the 
time of the 1920 general rate advance case, has filed a lengthy 
brief in support of his petition and was also to present an 
oral argument before the commission in connection with the 
valuation cases of the Death Valley; Gulf Terminal; Bangor 
& Aroostook; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; Sainte 
Marie Union Depot Company; Middletown & Unionville, 
and Carolina & Tennessee Southern, on which arguments 
were to be heard on July 5, 6, and 7. 

The petition asks: “That the commission shall recommit 
each valuation proceeding now pending before it to the 
Bureau of Valuation” with directions that the bureau shall 
proceed forthwith to ascertain and report (1) the original 
cost to date of each piece of property owned or used by a 
common carrier for its purposes as a common carrier, and 
(2) separately from improvements the original cost of all 
lands, rights of way and terminals, owned or used for the 
purposes of a common carrier, and ascertained as of the 
time of dedication to public use, and (3) separately the 
original cost of property held for purposes other than those 
of a common carrier; and with directions that the bureau 
shall ascertain and report the amount and value of any aid, 
gift, grant of right of way or donation made to any such 
common carrier, or to any previous corporation operating 
such property by the government of the United States, or by 
any state, county or municipal government, or by individuals, 
associations or corporations, and the grants of land to any 
such common carrier or any previous corporation operating 
such property by the government of the United States, or by 
any state, county or municipal government, and the amount 
of money derived from the sale of any portion of such grants 
and the value of the unsold portion thereof at the time ac- 
quired and at the present time, also the amount and value 
of any concession and allowance made by such common car- 
rier to the government of the United States, or to any state, 
county or municipal government, in consideration of such 
aid, gift, grant or donation. 

“That in the event that the commission shall decline to 
enter such an order that the commission shall enter an order 
in such form and so specifically stating its construction of its 
duty under the valuation act and of the requirements of the 
valuation act, and its refusal to accept the construction of the 
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duties of the commission and of the requirements of the 
valuation act, that supports the formal demand of petitioner, 
that petitioner may be enabled to test by appropriate judicial 
proceedings the validity of the position taken by the com- 
mission in order that the duties of the commission and the 
requirements of the valuation act may be so clearly defined 
and determined by the highest judicial authority at the ear- 
liest possible date as to avoid the grave, if not irreparable 
injury to public and private interests, and the wasteful ex- 
penditure of public moneys and time of public officials 
which would result from the completion of the work of the 
valuation of the American railroads in a manner subse- 
quently held to have been not in conformity with the law. 

“That the commission shall enter an order providing for 
reconsideration of any and all reports heretofore made in the 
matter of valuations wherein the commission has not fur- 
nished an analysis showing methods of valuation emploved 
and directing that in the preparation of any and all future 
reports made under the provisions of the valuation act, there 
shall be included an analysis of the methods of valuation 
employed.” 

The conference represents that the valuation act imposes a 
mandatory duty on the commission to report the original cost 
to date; that the commission has apparently taken the posi- 
tion that in order to do so it is necessary to obtain the 
necessary evidence from the records of the carriers. It 
appears, therefore, Mr. Richberg said, that the commission 
has ruled in effect, that original cost to date means actual 
cost to date to the carrier, and that the only evidence admis- 
sible to show original, or actual cost to date, is data found in 
the records of the common carrier subject to investigation. 

The conference takes the position that the commission is 
in error in this and that the primary purpose of the valuation 
act “‘was to provide a reliable report by a body of impartial 
public officials to show the amount of investment which had 
been prudently made and remained in the properties of the 
‘common carriers.” : 

“The original cost to date,” he said, “does not mean the 
actual or recorded cost in the sense of the amount reported as 
actually paid on the books of a public utility, but on the con- 
trary means the cost of producing a property at the date of 
its construction, just as cost of reproduction does not mean 
and cannot mean actual or recorded cost, but is commonly 
held to mean, and is construed by the commission to mean, 
the cost of producing a property as of a date other than the 


‘date of original construction. 


“Evidence of original cost to date is, in the judgment of 
competent engineers and other authorities in the field of val- 
uation, always available where evidence is available to as- 
certain cost of reproduction new, less depreciation, and there- 
fore wherever the commission has been able to ascertain and 
report cost of reproduction new, less depreciation, the com- 
mission would have been able to ascertain also original cost 
to date from similar evidence or sources of information.” 

Mr. Richberg said that statements had been made to the 
commission repeatedly by the late Director Prouty of the 
Bureau of Valuation that such reports or original cost to 
date could be made but said that Mr. Prouty had designated 
this as “estimated original cost.” 

Evidence from the books of the carriers, according to Mr. 
Richberg, would be subject to correction by evidence show- 
ing, for example, “that apparently recorded costs of physical 
properties included extravagant or dishonest payments, con- 
stituting payment not made for property, or diversions of 
funds, or mere bookkeeping entries for the purpose of bal- 
ancing assets and liabilities; in the event of a challenge of 
such records evidence could be properly offered in a judicial 
proceeding to show the probable reasonable cost of such 
items of property.” 

Mr. Richberg said the chief justification offered to the 
commission by Mr. Prouty in his recommendation that the 
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principal labors of the bureau should be developed to the as- 
certainment of reproduction cost new, less depreciation, was 
that it appeared from the early work of the Bureau of 
Valuation that such reproduction cost, using prices as of 
June 30, 1914, would provide, on the whole, totals ap- 
proximately the same as those which would result from the 
ascertainment of original cost to date by the method hereto- 
fore suggested, described by him as “estimated original cost.” 
However, Mr. Richberg said, reproduction cost new ob- 
tained by using prices as of 1914, would not represent re- 
production cost new in 1923, and “inevitably representatives 
of the carriers would claim, and the commission or the courts 
might approve the claim, that a multiple must be used in 
order to raise the price level of 1914 to that of 1923, or to 
that of the reasonably-to-be-expected future price level, and 
thereby those figures of reproduction new eventually to be 
considered by the commission would be greatly in excess of 
any possible figures of original cost to date.” 

“It is respectfully submitted,” he said in his brief, “that 
if the valuation work of the commission is completed without 
the ascertainment and report of original cost, the major part 
of the enormous expenditure of public and private funds in 
the making of this valuation will have been wasted. The 
results will not justify the cost of the work performed and the 
valuation of the American railroads will be simply a gigantic 
failure, merely a means for providing additional ammunition 
to the exploiters of public service with which to oppose future 
efforts at public regulation of public utility enterprises.” 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

OR THE THIRD consecutive week and the fourth time 
F this year, loading of revenue freight exceeded the 

million mark for the week ended on June 23, the total 
for the week being 1,002,740 cars. This was an increase of 
136,419 cars over the corresponding week last year, and an ' 
increase of 227,293 cars over the corresponding week in 1921. 
It also exceeded by a wide margin the corresponding weeks 
in 1918, 1919 and 1920. 

The total was 13.6 per cent over the corresponding week 
last year. Freight loading in the Western districts alone 
was an increase of only 8.5 per cent compared with the 
same week last year, while in the Southern district the in- 
crease was only 3.2 per cent. The increase in the Eastern 
district, which includes the Pocahontas district, was approx- 
imately 19.8 per cent. 

Owing to decreases principally in the loading of coal and 
miscellaneous freight products, the total was a decrease of 
4,513 cars under the preceding week. Coal loading totaled 
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183,350 cars, 3,659 cars under the week before, but an in- 
crease of 87,146 over the same week last year, and an 
increase of 27,329 cars over the same week two years ago. 
Loading of grain and grain products totaled 33,958 cars. 
This was an increase of 55 cars over the week before, but 
a decrease of 4,172 cars under the same week last year, and 
a decrease of 5,141 cars under the same week in 1921. 
Increases over the week before in the total loading of all 
commodities were reported in the Central Western and South 
Western districts, while the Eastern, Allegheny, Pocahontas, 
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Southern and Northwestern districts reported decreases. All 
districts reported increases over the corresponding week last 
year except the Pocahontas, while all except the South 
Western, which showed a slight decrease, reported increases 
over the corresponding week in 1921. Loading of freight 
cars this year to date, compared with that of the two previous 
years is shown in the table on the preceding page. 


Heavy Net Surplus 


Despite the fact that loading of revenue freight has ex- 
ceeded the million car mark for three consecutive weeks, a 
record unheard of at this season of the year in previous years, 
the number of surplus freight cars in good repair and im- 
mediately available for service continues to increase. 

Surplus freight cars of all descriptions on June 22 totaled 
58,671 cars. This was an increase of 6,683 over the total on 
June 14. At the same time the reported shortage in freight 
cars, amounted to only 11,896 cars, or a decrease since June 
14 of 891 cars. 

Surplus box cars in good repair totaled 34,735, an increase 
in approximately a week of 4,875, while surplus coal cars 
numbered 4,269, or an increase during the same period of 
1,140. 

Reports also showed 7,057 surplus stock cars on June 
22, an increase of 834 within a week, while surplus refrig- 
erator cars showed an increase of 133 during the same period 
which brought the total for that class of equipment to 11,769. 

Of the total reported shortage of 11,896, freight cars, 2,054 
were box cars, an increase of 357 since June 14, while the 
reported shortage in coal cars amounted to 7,976, which was 
a decrease within the same time of 1,281. 


Bad Order Condition Good 


Fewer freight cars are now in need of repair than at any 
time since January, 1921. On June 15 there were 200,784 
freight cars of various kinds or 8.9 per cent of the total 
number on line, in need of repair. This was a decrease of 
10,982 since June 1, at which time there were 211,766 or 9.4 
per cent. Of the total number, 150,540 cars were in need of 
heavy repair, 5,024 less than on June 1. There were also 
50,244 freight cars in need of light repair, which was a 
decrease of 5,958 compared with the number in need of such 
repair at the beginning of the month. During the first 15 
days in June, 1,280,277 freight cars were repaired and turned 
out of the shops. This was an increase of 102,320 freight 
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cars over the number repaired during the period extending 
from May 15 to June 1. 

Locomotives in need of repair on June 15 totaled 12,659 or 
19.9 per cent of the total number on line, according to reports 
filed by the carriers with the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 24 
locomotives compared with the number in need of repair on 
June 1. 

Of the total number, 11,473 or 18 per cent of the total 
number on line were in need of heavy repair on June 15 
while there were 1,186 locomotives or 1.9 per cent in need of 
light repair, and 1,863 locomotives had been repaired and 
placed in storage up to June 15 to await increased transpor- 
tation needs later in the year. On June 1, there were 1,569 
locomotives in storage or a net increase of 294 locomotives 
during the first 15 days in June. The railroads also repaired 
and turned out of the shops from June 1 to June 15 a total 
of 18,937 locomotives, compared with 21,406 during the last 
half of May. 


New Equipment in Service 


From June 1 to June 15 this year, 4,934 new freight cars 
were placed in service. This brought the total number of 
new freight cars placed in service since January 1, 1923, up 
to 70,594. A total of 143 new locomotives were also deliv- 
ered and placed in service during the first 15 days in June 
which brought the total number of new locomotives delivered 
since January 1, 1923 to 1,840. Of the new cars delivered, 
new box cars numbered 29,384; new refrigerator cars, 8,406 
and new coal cars, 28,757. The railroads on June 15 also 
had on order and awaiting delivery, 104,068 new freight 
cars, while they also had on order on the same date 1,993 
new locomotives. 


Tue ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE now has 64,643 stock- 
holders, composed of 29,820 men, 29,235 122 insurance 
companies, 108 educational institutions, 93 religious organizations 
and 89 charitable bodies. The average holding of stock is 55 
shares. Of the total 14,583 hold five shares, 26,335 hold six to 
20 shares, 12,938 hold 21 to 50 shares, 6,378 hold 51 to 100 shares 
and 4,409 hold over 100 shares. Dividends on the preferred stock 
limited to five per cent, have been paid for 25 years and for 23 
years these have not been below five per cent. Dividends on the 
common stock have been paid since 1901. 


women, 
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The Railroads and 


the Coal Industry’ 


Use of Private and Assigned Coal Cars Makes for 
Economical Operation and Is in Public Interest 


By Mark W. Potter 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


O MY MIND assigned and private cars perform essen- 
tial functions which can not be accomplished with- 
out them. They are instrumentalities which can be 
used in correcting what is perhaps the most unsound con- 
dition in the industrial and commercial life. To forbid their 
use, if we have the power, will not be in the public interest. 
In my opinion, if the majority report properly construes 
paragraph (12) of section 1, we have no authority to pro- 
hibit the advantages of assigned and private cars by requir- 
ing their pro rata distribution, although we may reasonably 
regulate their use. There is ample precedent for the use 
of the assigned and private car. _ In the early history of rail- 
roads all cars were owned by shippers. The charters of 
some railroads now obligate them to haul private cars. If 
a carrier desires so to do, there is nothing in the law which 
prohibits it, or gives us power to prevent it, from making 
proper arrangements, through tariffs if need be, with a 
view to hauling private cars for an appropriate charge so 
long as the same privilege is permitted to all and engaged 
in without unjust discrimination. Carriers have much lati- 
tude to determine how they will handle traffic, provided 
equal privilege is extended to all and all are subjected to 
the same rule. If a carrier elects to haul private cars, we 
can require that they be hauled for all who offer them. We 
can within reasonable limits restrict their use so as to re- 
quire, for instance, that coal cars serve a particular mine for 
a period of reasonable length in order to avoid market dis- 
turbance. We are without power, in my judgment, to say, as 
the majority report does in effect, that a private car can not 
be used at all except as a part of carrier equipment. 


Discrimination Warranted 


There is public right and need to have railway fuel of 
high and even quality secured at the lowest cost. Assigned 
and private cars make for efficient and economical trans- 
portation. They promote regular mine operation, steady em- 
ployment, reliable supply of coal of excellent quality to con- 
sumers, and low prices. If, under these circumstances, their 
use involves discrimination against some individual coal 
producers, such discrimination is in the public interest, is 
just, and should be supported. There is discrimination when 
cars are assigned to particular mines, but under existing con- 
ditions that discrimination is just and not unjust. There 
is discrimination always when, by common consent, anthra- 
cite coal is given a 100 per cent car supply. Where dis- 
crimination is just, it should be allowed. Only unjust dis- 
crimination is prohibited. 


Railroads Now More Efficient Than Ever Before 


Carriers are not receiving the returns that the law con- 
templates, that fairness requires, and that the public in- 
terest demands as an encouragement to expansion and in- 
crease of carrier capacity. At the same time the country 
needs lower rates. Increased efficiency and reduced operat- 
ing costs must be looked to for general rate reductions. Next 
to labor, coal costs are the highest item of operating ex- 
pense. No agency should leave undone anything within the 
legitimate exercise of its powers to bring about a reduction 
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of coal prices. From every quarter there is demand upon 
the carriers for increased efficiency and reduced operating 
costs. At such a time we, the guardians of public and carrier 
interests, are compelling the carriers against their will to 
adopt practices which will impair efficiency and increase 
costs. It must be recognized that the railways are making 
supreme effort, with much success, to meet the demands upon 
them. They are now more efficient than at any prior time 
in their history. With fewer men they have in recent months 
exceeded all prior achievements. They have been handling 
tonnage in record volume so efficiently that there has been 
scarcely a murmur of complaint and so smoothly that their 
marvelous performance is scarcely noticed. Already superior 
in public service to every other system of transportation in 
the world, they are headed for better work in which there 
is promise that railway problems will disappear. We now 
come forward with condemnation of their economy, with di- 
rections that require disregard of the public interest and a 
policy of extravagance and waste. 

The law authorizes regulation of transportation but not of 
the purchase of supplies, except in special instances not re- 
lated to the car problem. Railways admittedly have the right 
to purchase fuel and other supplies where their judgment 
suggests. They require this right in order to obtain de- 
liveries at points most convenient for use, economize haul 
and storage, avoid congestion, select fuel most desirable 
to meet varying conditions and power requirements, and 
promote efficiency and economy in general. Coals differ 
greatly in quality and condition, depending on the seams 
operated, methods of operation, and preparation, even as 
among mines on the same seam in the same locality. While 
under the law carriers have the right to buy all supplies, 
including coal, where they please, the majority report de- 
stroys this right by saying in effect that they shall not use 
their own cars to haul their fuel unless they distribute 
their purchases among all mines. 

How will the rule of the majority report affect a railroad 
which is dependent for its fuel upon mines located on foreign 
lines, and requires during the year at a particular junction, 
say 500,000 tons of coal? The natural course for such a 
buying road, considering its own best interests and acting 
in a sensible and businesslike manner, would be to select 
its coal from particular mines, having regard to quality, 
reliability of deliveries, and price, and place its orders among 
a few mines. If the equipment to handle the coal is to be 
furnished by the originating carrier, that carrier will be 
under obligation to make pro rata distribution of its equip- 
ment. The purchasing carrier can not know what would be 
the available equipment from time to time or how, in order 
to insure deliveries, its contracts should be distributed. Short- 
age in deliveries would subject it to the uncertainties of the 
spot market and it would have to increase its price when coal 
is in demand. The sensible course would be for such a buy- 
ing carrier to furnish its own equipment in which to haul its 
coal. But, if this course were followed, all cars in excess 
of the general percentage distribution would have to stand 
idle. That would defeat the purpose for which the foreign 
line provided the equipment, and knowledge that such a 
practice would be followed would naturally deter foreign 
lines from purchasing equipment, although present conditions 
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demand such purchases. Commissioner Hall points out what 
recently happened to such a carrier. It is likely to happen 
to any carrier at any time, and certainly will happen often. 
Coal contracts generally contain provisions to the effect 
that the producers are not responsible for delays due to car 
shortage and strikes, thus exposing the buyer to these serious 
contingencies. A mine may have capacity for an output 
of 50,000 tons per month. One about to contract for coal, 
judging from past experience, would conclude or guess upon 
a 50 per cent car supply or an actual output of 25,000 tons 
per month. Any reduction below this figure in the actual out- 
put because of car shortages which could not be foreseen 
(and they always occur) would result at best in a pro rata 
reduction of deliveries under all contracts. A consumer de- 
pendent upon a pro rata delivery of cars can not possibly 
foresee what deliveries will be. If coal must be had regu- 
larly, the consumer must go into the spot market unless he 
has available for his use assigned or private cars over which 
he has absolute control. Railroads and public utilities are 
such users. The fact that there is in the country an enor- 
mous surplus of developed and equipped mines beyond the 
need makes reliability of car supply impossible so long as 
cars must be pro-rated. In times of increased demand output 
is increased and calls for coal cars are increased. Unless 
cars are assigned, the available equipment must be dis- 
tributed according to the traffic offered for shipment. No 
one can foresee what traffic at any particular time is to be 
offered, and no one can anticipate what the car supply will 
be. Ownership by foreign lines of cars sufficient to insure 
delivery of their coal supply and the right to restrict their 
use is essential to protect carriers against a fuel shortage, 
insure the observance of contracts, and the purchase of coal 
at advantageous prices. The mere purchase of cars by for- 
eign lines without their assignment will not afford pro- 
tection, for they would have to go with the general pool. 


Use of Private and Assigned Cars 
Should Be Encouraged 


It is well known that mines assured of continuous opera- 
tion favorable for low production costs will contract at lower 
prices. Opponents of the assigned and private car object 
to that desirable result. In order to maintain unhealthy 
and uneconomic conditions in the coal-mining industry they 
contend that they should have a part of the order of the buy- 
ing road at high prices, although the interests of the general 
shipping public, which pays the carrier’s coal bill, requires 
low fuel prices. The opponents of the private and assigned 
car demand that the interests of the many be sacrificed 
for the interests of the few, and we have sustained them. 
Such is the gist of this entire controversy. Instead of pro- 
hibiting assigned and private cars their use should be en- 
couraged. The greater the number of assigned and private 
cars properly used and the fewer the mines at which they 
are placed, the better for all concerned. If many shippers 
would provide their own cars, the carrier equipment avail- 
able for others would be greatly increased, and the price of 
coal would drop. If this commission would announce the 
right of shippers to use private cars in their own service, 
reasonably regulated to restrict their use to particular mines 
for long periods, and that as thus used they would be pro- 
tected, private capital would promptly come to the aid of the 
carriers and provide private cars to an extent which would 
insure ample equipment for all, reduce coal shortages to a 
minimum, and serve the public interest in a vital way. 

The interstate commerce act gives us emergency powers. 
It licenses as a necessary evil the abomination of priority 
orders. Whenever there is a coal shortage we are required 
to resort to these powers in the interest of carriers, public 
utilities, hospitals, etc., which everybody recognizes must 
under all circumstances have fuel. Cars dealt with in emer- 
gency orders are withdrawn from general use at times when 
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most needed. So used they cause confusion and disturb the 
market. With permission and protection for private cars, 
their use would be known and be counted upon and would 
affect no one injuriously. The shipping public stands ready 
to augment the general car supply and eliminate the neces- 
sity for emergency priority orders largely if not entirely. 
The majority report requires continuance of the abomina- 
tion. Whenever because of car shortage it is thought that 
the assigned car would hurt we will have to at that time 
come forward and do more harm with an emergency order. 


Railways and public utilities which consume coal in large 
quantities in times of shortage are recognized as entitled to 
preferential treatment. Now, in times of emergency, they 
are placed ahead of the general public. If given permission 
to do so, they will so equip themselves that they can be con- 
sidered last. It would seem obvious that in the public in- 
terest the policy of efficiency and economy enjoined by law 
requires that consuming carriers provide equipment for their 
fuel, and that such equipment be devoted to their use at such 
mines as in the exercise of good business judgment should be 
selected as best suited. The majority report forbids this 
sensible businesslike practice. The statement in the majority 
report regarding the experience of the New Haven railroad 
in the purchase of spot coal on the one hand and the use of 
the assigned car to take coal under contract on the other is 
strong condemnation of the conclusions at which the majority 
report arrives. 

The majority report ignores the aspect of the assigned and 
private car as a storage facility. Vast expenditures would 
be required to establish facilities to store coal in considerable 
quantities at various points. There are no regular periods of 
surplus and too much storing would convert periods of sur- 
plus into periods of shortage. ‘Costs of handling fuel in and 
out of storage are substantial. Much coal thus stored would 
require removal to other points for consumption. The most 
economical storage facilities, all things considered, up to a 
certain amount, are bins containing from 50 to 100 tons, 
with wheels under them, to facilitate prompt and economical 
handling and movement as required. While the carrier is at 
liberty to install inefficient and inconvenient stationary stor- 
age bins, the majority report denies the right to provide stor- 
age bins on wheels (cars) if such are to be sent to the mines 
for coal and used to transport coal from the mines, even 
though such use would add to the available equipment and 
to that extent release cars for other commercial use. 

Just how industry will get along without the private car it 
is difficult to see. The common carrier and the public utility 


can be taken care of after a fashion through emergency 


orders, but at great inconvenience and expense to everyone 
else. Not so with a private industry. Take for illustration, 
a large steel plant, upon the continuous operation and finan- 
cial success of which many thousands are dependent for em- 
ployment and more thousands are dependent for low-priced 
commodities produced at low cost. Such an industry may 
use a thousand tons of coal and coke per day and require 
deliveries every day. Economy and certainty of fuel con- 
stantly, suggests that it control its source of supply. It 
operates its own mines and coke ovens, which are 10, 50, or 
hundreds of miles away. Fluctuating demand on carrier 
equipment and uncertainty of carrier supply have compelled 
it to buy cars, which the railway hauls back and forth. It. 
now enjoys continuous operation. The majority report says 
that no matter how many cars the industry has, it can not use 
any greater percentage for its requirements than the railway 
is able to furnish to all mines on its line for their require- 
ments. Its extra cars must stand idle or it must divide all 
of its cars among all mines on the carrier’s line and itself 
take only a pro rata share. The number of its own cars that 
it may use will not depend upon its own need but upon 
the need of others. When there is only a 50 per cent car 
supply for other mines, it must reduce its operation 50 per 
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cent and shut down half of the time. Labor must be thrown 
out of employment, manufacturing costs must soar, and the 
whole country must suffer, because there are too many mines, 
and in order that mines that ought not to exist may continue 
to live at public expense. Seemingly, if the rule is to apply 
io coal, it must apply to other things and cars used for other 
supplies must be surrendered to the general pool. 


Private Cars Essential to Large Industries 


We might well consider the effect of the rule of the ma- 
jority report upon an industry like the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, which employs, I believe, something like 70,000 
men and which, because of its efficiency, is able to pay high 
wages and produce at low costs. It might well be that such 
an industry would find that steady employment of its men 
and their scale of wages and the low cost and selling price 
of its output would be imperiled by an uncertain car supply, 
increasing fuel costs, and unsatisfactory quality of available 
coal. (General information now current suggests the use 
of the Ford Motor Company as an illustration.) Good 
management in the interest of all concerned would sug- 
gest the acquisition of coal mines and the application of 
methods of high efficiency in their operation. The use of 
private cars assigned to particular mines would seem to be 
indispensable. The majority report bars them. It supports 
coal operators who would force the Ford coal company to 
buy coal that would not suit its purpose and pay high prices 
because of high costs which Ford management would re- 
duce. It says that inefficient mines which should not exist 
must be supported at the expense of the Ford company, its 
employees, and the purchasers of its product. This illustra- 
tion is typical of what the majority report will do throughout 
the entire industrial world. 

Under the majority report railways having mines on their 
own lines can not use their own cars to protect their coal 
supply, and if there is only a 50 per cent car supply for all, 
they may have only 50 per cent of their requirements. They, 
too, must shut down in times of shortage or depend on stor- 
age, which in large quantities beyond a reasonable point can 
be accomplished only at great cost. Similarly, if we are 
consistent, cars used for other supplies, such as for ballast, 
must be prorated, even though maintenance work must stop. 
The only escape from these results is through confiscation 
or emergency orders, which at best would interfere with 
the car supply for mines generally more than would cars 
regularly assigned, and which the commission has heretofore 
consistently condemned. 


The Basic Vice in the Coal Situation 


There is another aspect of the assigned and private car 
more important, it seems to me, than all the rest. So far 
little consideration has been given to what is the basic vice in 
the whole coal situation. We have within our reach and sub- 
ject to our will one of the roots of economic and industrial 
disturbance. With opportunity to uproot the evil, the re- 
port nurtures it and attempts only to find a way to get along 
in spite of it. We should destroy it, and the assigned and 
private car will help to do it. 

The conditions which prevail in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry have been going steadily from bad to worse during the 
last decade. They are a wasteful burden on economic life 
and breed discontent in our social order. Responsibilities 
are so scattered and faults are so wide-spread that individual 
endeavor can not supply a remedy. The allurements of 
profits have led to gross overexpansion. With national need 
for about 10,000,000 tons a week, the capacity of developed 
and equipped mines is more than 20,000,000 tons per week. 
The investment in development and equipment and all that 
goes with mining operations is more than twice the need if 
the industry were carried on so as best to serve the public 
interest. Excess capacity beyond what the market demands 
means idleness in the same ratio of mines, equipment, and 
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men. An excess investment of more than 100 per cent 
would bring ruin to any other enterprise. All of the excess 
burdens are distributed over the actual output of running 
time and are borne by the consumer in the price he pays for 
coal. Profits have not been great, as a rule, in coal produc- 
tion, and with reasonable production costs would not make 
the selling price excessive. High coal prices are due mainly 
to excess production costs, which are caused by the excess 
capacity developed, maintained, and operated. 

Not only are mines developed and equipped to produce 
20 million tons of coal a week but men sufficient to mine 
20 million tons of coal per week are being supported by the 
industry. Mines can not run full time because 11 or 12 
million tons of coal a week for a considerable period would 
glut the market. They therefore run only two and three 
days per week. In order to support men working on half 
time costs per ton have so increased that mine wages are 
out of all proper relation to wages paid on the farms and by 
railroads and other industries. Common laborers make $7.50 
per day, loaders make from $15 to $18 per day, runners of 
cutting machines make from $18 to $20 per day, runners of 
gathering locomotives make from $18 to $20 per day. The 
result is that to produce coal is costing upward of $2 per 
ton, whereas 10 years ago it was costing about 75 cents per 
ton. 

Millions upon millions are being spent to provide addi- 
tional mining capacity in face of the fact that every mine 
opened and every ton of additional capacity developed makes 
matters worse. No check is being applied. The sedatives 
of price fixing, zoning, and regulated distribution have been 
administered, but they do not reach the trouble. Reduction 
of high coal-production costs is a public necessity. A proper 
reduction of producing costs to a normal level should make 
a direct saving to the country in the price of coal of from 
$500,000,000 to $750,000,000 per year and much additional 
indirect saving. An amount equivalent to a contribution of 
perhaps upward of $10 per annum by every man, woman 
and child in the country is being handed over to the coal 
producers in order to maintain mine employees as a favored 
class in mine operations as a favored industry. 

Costs and selling prices can be brought down through con- 
trol of transportation. If transportation were available to 
handle 11 or 12 million tons of coal steadily the surplus of 
available coal would break prices by forcing competition 
among producers, would close up high-cost mines, concentrate 
activity in 50 or 60 per cent of the mines, furnish steady em- 
ployment at fair wages to the right number of men who 
should be engaged in coal mining and release the surplus 
for other industries where they are needed, reduce transpor- 
tation cost, and break the vicious circle of high prices. A 
surplus of 10 per cent above the market demand for any 
article of commerce represents the difference between a price- 
raising shortage and a price-lowering surplus. A sustained 
surplus of coal will bring reduction. Everything is favorable 
for that surplus except transportation. 

Increased available transportation can be obtained only 
through the acquisition of additional equipment or by in- 
creasing the efficiency with which existing equipment is 
handled. The question as to whether carriers should pro- 
vide additional equipment is involved in another proceed- 
ing which is pending before us. At the present time they are 
making unparalleled expenditures to better equip themselves 
to render service. There is doubt whether it is to their in- 
terest to increase their investment in coal cars and whether 
the public which in the end pays the carrying charges can 
afford to have them do so. 


Carriers Should Not Be Equipped 
for Abnormal Peak Loads 


It would seem that railways should not be expected to do 
more than take care of the transportation demands of in- 
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dustry and commerce as normally carried on. As thus carried 
on, need for transportation can be foreseen and reasonably 
met. Railroads are not responsible for the uncertainties and 
fluctuations in the demands of the business world for trans- 
portation. They should not be expected to be ready to move 
all traffic promptly during abnormal periods of transporta- 
tion demand following abnormal periods of inactivity, as 
where a coal strike has prevented the shipment of coal which 
carriers were ready to haul. It would not be in the public 
interest that carriers at all times be equipped to handle 
abnormal peak loads. Sufficient facilities to handle promptly 
at all times the tonnage offered would mean an enormous in- 
vestment that would be idle most of the time. The carrying, 
maintenance, and depreciation charges would be too high 
for a legitimate business enterprise to stand and the rates 
that would be required would be prohibitive. 

Transportation is a step in the process by which agricul- 
ture, manufacture, and commerce carry on the national in- 
dustry. Its cost is a part of the nation’s operating expense. 
Shippers pay for it and the greater the cost the greater the 
shippers’ burden. Therefore, the interests of all demand an 
efficient transportation machine wisely constructed and eco- 
nomically operated. Obviously the most efficient operation 
is continuous regular operation evenly distributed through- 
out the year. The coal movement under normal conditions 
is spread fairly evenly over the 12 months, although a little 
more than half the annual movement is transported in little 
less than half the time. Ten million tons a week will take 
care of consumers’ demands. With moderate provisions for 
storage consumers can, without any unreasonable burden, 
take deliveries evenly distributed over the year of approxi- 
mately 10 million tons a week. The railways with their 
present equipment kept in good order can handle efficiently 
and economically 10 million tons per week. Considering, 
therefore, only the volume of coal necessary to meet con- 
sumers’ needs, the carriers are now fairly well equipped to 
handle that volume moving under normal conditions. It is 
difficult then to see why, in justice to the carrier and in 
justice to the shipping public as a whole, which carries the 
burden, there should be enlargement of carrier facilities to 
meet abnormal conditions for which the carriers are not re- 
sponsible. Logically, those at fault for abnormal conditions 
should pay for the inconvenience which they cause. In other 
words, the coal industry and not the railways should be held 
responsible and the troubles should be laid at the door of the 
coal producers, not the carriers. The real trouble with the 
coal situation is that there are too many mines in opera- 
tion. 

Increased efficiency in the use of existing equipment rather 
than more equipment is the urgent need. One way to bring 
it about is by revision of the rate structure and another way 
is by the increased use of assigned and private cars. Much 
that is wrong in the coal situation is due to following un- 
sound methods in rate making, over which we have control 
and for which we are responsible. Abnormally low rates 
on long hauls are much to blame. Considerable can be 
done through cautious revision of the rate structure to re- 
move unnatural adjustment with due regard for all entitled 
to consideration. Increased utilization of short-haul mines 
would increase efficiency and reduce costs in both mining 
and transportation. But that problem is not here. There 
is here the problem of car distribution—use of the assigned 
and private cars. 


Public Interest Demands Unequal Distribution 


It must be borne in mind that we have just as much power 
to authorize and approve unequal distribution as we have to 
require equal distribution. The majority report recognizes 


that the law does not require equal distribution but con- 
templates that conditions may require unequal distribution. 
The power is left with us to authorize what, all things con- 
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sidered, we deem just. Only unjust discrimination is to be 
condemned. Public interest now requires discrimination in 
the use of cars and that they be assigned to particular mines. 
Equal distribution among all mines which the majority re- 
port requires is exactly what should not be had. What the 
country and the consumers of coal really require is an un- 
equal distribution which will give the public the benefit of 
the economical low-cost mines and not compel them to sup- 
port uneconomical high-cost mines. A sort of zoning is what 
is needed, perhaps more now than in war times. The proper 
use of the assigned and private car is a sound, sensible, 
businesslike method of zoning. Expectation of equal dis- 
tribution, even more, perhaps, than an unsound rate struc- 
ture, has brought about the undue expansion in coal pro- 
duction. If the use of cars had been properly restricted, half 
of the existing mines would not exist. The majority report 
will make bad conditions worse. Under it the expansion 
hostile to the public interest may go on, justified, encouraged, 
supported, and unchecked. 

Some people seem to be overlooking the fact that industry 
generally does not function for the benefit of mines. Con- 
sumption does not take place for the purpose of keeping mines 
in operation. Fuel is produced for consumption, not con- 
sumed for production. It is the public consuming need and 
not the private producing need that justifies the industry and 
consumers’ rather than the producers’ rights are to be con- 
sidered first. Consumers have the right to demand efficient 
and economical production and transportation. 

No industry that tolerates unecessary expense should ex- 
pect to prosper, and the coal industry could not survive if 
it were not able to pass on to consumers the consequences of 
the industry’s mismanagement. The industry should clean 
house. Many want to clean house. They can not do it 
alone. We have the power to assist the worthy and compel 
the unworthy through revision of the rate structure and the 
extended use of the assigned and private car. We should do 
what the consumers’ interests require and almost, it might be 
said, forget the producer. We should construe the law as 
directing us to require the use of equipment as public in- 
terest demands to best serve the fuel need. 

The immediate answer to the problem is the assigned and 
private car. They will bring about continuous operation of 
efficient mines at low cost. There are many concerns which, 
if permitted, will furnish private cars. It has been brought 
to our specific attention that this is true of distributors in 
New England. Permit them the use of the private car and 
the New England coal problem will lose its serious aspect and 
the coal bill will be reduced. Many public utilities through- 
out the country using large quantities of coal would operate 
their own mines or contract for entire mine output, thus in- 
suring dependable supply and continuous operation at low 
cost. Men would drift to mines thus continuously operated, 
which is what should take place. High-cost mines would 
have to shut down, and that is exactly what the existing situ- 
ation calls for. , 

Every dollar that the private shipper puts into cars saves 
just that much railroad burden and to that extent serves 
the public interest by reducing the public’s cost of carrying 
the railroads. Many consumers and shippers can afford 
to invest in private cars, because they will make savings that 
will compensate them. The ownership of cars does not place 
a burden on the consumer, but, in fact, lifts it. The sav- 
ing in the cost of coal production will more than offset the 
investment in cars. 

Nor does the use of private cars discriminate in any real 
sense against the coal producer. He is entitled to equal 
distribution of all of the railway equipment except as the 
carrier needs to use its equipment preferentially for fuel with 
which to serve all shippers. He is entitled to have the carrier 
equip itself with that reasonable amount of equipment which 
a carrier should own. He is not entitled to ask the carrier to 
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provide an abnormal excessive amount to overcome the con- 
sequences of bad management of the coal industry. In addi- 
tion to the equipment which a carrier should own, the equip- 
ment to handle abnormal peak loads should be provided by 
shippers, and they will gladly provide it if given permission. 
Let each producer have his full share of company equipment, 
but let private producers furnish additional cars for their 
exclusive use, provided they are used continuously at particu- 
lar mines and not shifted around from place to place for the 
purpose of breaking prices. I am not certain but that the 
shifting would be a good thing if it would result in breaking 
prices. 

The point I make, however, is that the mine operator 
is not entitled to any more than his share of the carrier’s 
equipment. He is not entitled to say that no shipper shall 
own private cars without sharing them with all others. 

The claim that the railways are to blame for high wages 
and other mine costs, because they do not furnish cars for 
continuous operation, has no foundation. The mines alone 
are to blame, because of their excessive number. If they 
could increase production they could not market it. If there 
were a full car supply for everyone, no more coal would be 
sold and the mines would be just as bad off as they are 
today. The only effect of an increased car supply would be 
to reduce prices by increasing competition for the consumers’ 
market. The problems are commercial. For them the mines 
are to blame, and not transportation, for which the rail- 
ways are responsible. More cars in the aggregate is what the 
mines do not want. What they want is to compel buyers 
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to distribute their orders. There would be just as much logic 
in demanding that carriers so distribute the purchases of all 
materials and supplies, and, in fact, that all consumers dis- 
tribute all their purchases among all producers. 

Perhaps I have gone outside of the record in discussing 
this case. I do not agree with the statement in the majority 
report that we are confined to the record in the sense that we 
must make a report in accordance with it. This proceeding 
is an investigation upon our own motion. The burden is 
upon us to make a proper record. An insufficient record does 
not justify an unsound decision. It is a duty to go outside 
of the record, if need be, in order to protest against the record 
and an improper decision based upon it. 

While the Congress, executive officials, and all sorts of com- 
mittees and commissions are trying to find a way to correct 
the evils in the bituminous coal world and break the vicious 
circle of high prices, it seems to be overlooked by everyone, 
including ourselves, that we have real power with which we 
can do something. We know what should be done and are in 
position to do it. In our treatment of the assigned and 
private car we are throwing away an important portion of 
our power. In what we would be required to do to get re- 
sults, no invasion of any right would be involved and no 
serious question would arise. We would interfere with no 
one and discriminate against no one. All we need do is to 
permit all shippers who want them to possess and use 
private cars in carrying on their own business. With this 
right recognized and protected, the coal world itself would 
remedy the evils. 


A 'Plea for Separate Settlement for Rebuilt Cars 


When Destroyed in Interchange, the Value Is Now 


Depreciated from the 


part of a number of railroads for the restoration in 

the rules of interchange, of the provision of some 
basis of separate settlement for cars destroyed in interchange, 
which had previously been rebuilt. The 1920 code con- 
tained such a provision in Rule 112, by which depreciation 
was figuréd from the date such cars were rebuilt. Under 
the present rules, settlement is made for all cars on the basis 
of depreciation from the date the car was originally built. 
As a result of this agitation the General Committee of the 
Mechanical Division of the American Railroad Association 
has appointed a special committee, made up of R. F. Kleine 
(Pennsylvania), A. E. Calkins (New York Central), L. K. 
Sillcox (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul), G. E. Smart 
(Canadian National), G. F. Laughlin (Armour Car Lines), 
Willard Kells (Atlantic Coast Line) and W. J. Bohan 
(Northern Pacific), to make a thorough investigation of 
the merits of the question and recommend suitable action 
to the General Committee. In the following article the 
claims of those contending for the separate settlement are 
well presented. It is an abstract of parts of two letters ad- 
dressed by W. A. Mitchell, superintendent car department, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, to the secretary of the 
Mechanical Division of the American Railway Association, 
which the author has requested us to publish_—Epzror. 


| HAS RECENTLY been considerable agitation on the 


Under the present Rules of Interchange the so-called re- 
built car is not recognized and all cars settled for under 
Rule 112 must be depreciated from the date originally built. 
The M-K-T Lines takes the position that this rule is un- 
fair to railroads making an effort to keep their car equip- 
ment up to date as to approved design and construction 


Date Originally Built 


and in the high state of maintenance that should obtain for 
each class of equipment. 

The intent and purpose of the A.R.A. Rules is to provide 
uniform and equitable methods of interchange of and settle- 
ment for damaged and destroyed equipment and with the 
exception of the absence of a provision protecting railroads 
and car companies rebuilding equipment under the provi- 
sion of Interstate Commerce Commission rules, as provided 
in Classification of Investment in Road and Equipment 
of Steam Railroads, they are in every way fair and just. 
But the M-K-T Lines as well as a great many of the other 
railroads and car owners are following out the provision of 
Interstate Commerce Commission rules, and are actually re- 
building and bringing up to date as to design and construc- 
tion a large portion of existing equipment, making renewals 
and application of steel reinforcements, modern draft gear 
and other modern appliances, to the extent that the renewals 
and improved parts and appliances far exceed the major 
portion of the value of the unit as rebuilt; the cost of the 
unit as rebuilt, due allowance being made for second-hand 
parts remaining therein, far exceeds the cost of the unit as 
originally built, and the service value as rebuilt is far 
greater than that of the old unit as originally built. 

As an example, in the rebuilding of an M-K-T 36-ft., 
30-ton box car, originally built September 16, 1903, for 
$820.87, the labor and new material amounted to $1,235.62, 
and the total cost of the car as rebuilt amounted to $1,619.56, 
divided as follows: 


ee Co Te eee Pee eeeesecveevnsees $966.58 
Depreciated value second hand material..............+0. 383.94 
NE eer rr Terre ce 269.04 
Titel! Seaek BS WOR cas os cicasa sce ctche seu seniens $1619.56 =] 
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*. "The car as rebuilt weighed 37,500 lb. Suppose that the 
car should be destroyed in September of this year; the 
present Rule 112 would make it necessary that reproduc- 
tion value be depreciated 20 years at 334 per cent per an- 
num. Under the rule the reproduction value of the car 
would be $1,782.24, the depreciation for 20 years would be 
$1,336.68, and the settlement value $445.56, or a loss to 
the railroad of $1,174. 

When it is understood that the M-K-T Lines, and doubt- 
less many other railroads and car companies, are rebuilding 
thousands of cars along these lines, it can readily be seen 
that this is a subject which should be given serious con- 
sideration by those in position to understand the effect that 
the present rules will have upon the disposition of the rail- 
roads and car companies to put their equipment in the 
condition that should obtain. There was but $383.94 
serviceable material remaining in this car after it had been 
correctly depreciated according to the requirements of the 
I. C. C. classification. But, should the car in its depreciated 
state of repair be destroyed on a foreign line, M-K-T Lines 
would have been able to recover exactly the same amount as 
would be possible under the rules for the rebuilt and 
modernized car. This is manifestly unjust. 

Here is an incentive to defer the rebuilding or even to 
defer the cost necessary to bring equipment up to a high 
state of repairs, and notwithstanding my desire to see M-K-T 
equipment maintained in the highest possible state of re- 
pairs, under the circumstances I feel a hesitancy in recom- 
mending to my company the vast expenditure necessary to 
make such extensive repairs to a large number of cars 
which should be rebuilt. The objection to a separate rule 
for the settlement for rebuilt equipment, I understand, has 
come from the fact that some roads took advantage of this 
rule when it was in effect and claimed that destroyed equip- 
ment had been rebuilt when in fact it had only been given or- 
dinary repairs such as is common to all equipment. Such a 
tendency on the part of what we might call parasitic car 
owners, should not be considered a good reason why an 
equitable rule for the settlement of such matters between 
responsible car owners should be abrogated. We should feel 
it an obligation we owe to our railroads and car companies 
who are disposed to adequately maintain their equipment, 
to provide ways and means whereby such an end can be ac- 
complished, regardless of the disposition of a few unscru- 
pulous car owners. This I am confident can be done to the 
entire satisfaction of everyone concerned. 

In order for a railroad or car owner to recover for de- 
stroyed rebuilt equipment it should be made obligatory on 
his part to furnish to the railroad on whose line the equip- 
ment has been destroyed, a statement to show in detail ex- 
actly how and to what extent the unit of equipment actually 
was rebuilt, including in detail both the new and the old 
material entering into the rebuilt unit and the accounting 
to show the manner in which the cost of the rebuilt unit 
was arrived at. This, M-K-T Lines is prepared to do. 

It is my further idea that any rule re-establishing separate 
settlement for rebuilt cars should not carry the provision 
defined in Rule 112 (d) (1920 code) as to construction, which 
is contrary to the accounting provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission already referred to, nor the provision 
with respect to center sill construction, end construction and 
couplers, but that the requirement as to wheels and axles 
should be maintained in any rule re-establishing the sep- 
arate settlement for rebuilt car equipment. By leaving these 


items out, cars would be classified as to construction as is 
provided under the existing rules, leaving to car owners the 
privilege of rebuilding their equipment without center sill 
reinforcement, Class D couplers and end reinforcements 
and accepting settlement for it under the class in which it 
would be placed as rebuilt. 

In all fairness to railroads and car companies who have 
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had in effect a policy of rebuilding their equipment, any 
rule re-establishing separate settlement for rebuilt equip- 
ment should be made retroactive to 1920, provided railroads 
and car companies making claim for settlement on rebuilt 
basis are able to furnish in detail a statement to show the 
manner in which and to what extent equipment has been 
rebuilt. 


President Rea Says 


Board Misrepresents 


T": LaBor BoarpD, in its decision rebuking the Penn- 
sylvania for its employee representation plan, has 
not been “entirely candid with the public,” according 

to a statement by President Rea to the Pennsylvania em- 

ployees. 

“The Labor Board’s statement conveys the impression that 
our company was under obligation to comply with the de- 
cisions of the beard on account of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion,” said Mr. Rea. “The fact is that the United States 
Supreme Court made it plain that our company was not 
obliged to observe the Labor Board decision if it felt that its 
constitutional rights were being invaded. The management 
was firmly convinced that the constitutional rights of the 
company and its employees would be invaded if it complied 
with the decisions of the board in the shopcrafts and clerks’ 
cases. 

“The decisions of the board with which this company has 
not complied were rendered about two years ago. There is 
no dispute of any consequence with our employees which we 
have not amicably adjusted under our employee representa- 
tion plan and its success is evidenced by the fact that in 
elections just held to fill expiring terms of employee repre- 
sentatives, more than 90 per cent of the employees affected 
voted at the election of employee representatives. The man- 
agement takes exception to the statement of the board that 
the railroad has denied to its employees any essential rights 
to which Congress has declared them entitled. Under our 
system of employee representation, the employees and the 
management are working in closest harmony. The only dis- 
cordant note is being sounded by the Labor Board. 

“In compliance with the provisions of the Transportation 
Act, the desire of the management is to promote the effi- 
ciency of its company’s service to the public through placing 
on the soundest possible basis the relationship between the 
management and its employees, but it is firmly convinced that 
this cannot be accomplished by yielding to the demands of 
the Labor Board to recognize organizations which are com- 
mitted to the closed shop, the sympathetic strike and the 
limitation of output. 

“Tt is unfortunate that this board should, through the 
medium of its decision, resort to such attack instead of com- 
mending both the employees and the management for our 
success in providing a mutually satisfactory means of pre- 
venting discord and promoting industrial peace, of which 
you are aware from the results achieved and in which you 
have so cordially co-operated.” 

The Labor Board again rebuked the Pennsylvania for its 
employee representation stand in a decision made public 
June 27. This dispute had to do with the refusal of the 
Pennsylvania to recognize the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks as representing the clerical employees on 
its line. The decision of the board was similar to that in a 
dispute between the shopcrafts and the Pennsylvania which 
was reported in the Railway Age of June 23. 

The recent election of employee representatives on the 
Pennsylvania in the shopcrafts and clerical groups showed 
that over 75 per cent of the eligible voters had taken part in 
the election. 
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North Western 1922 Traffic Still Below Normal 


Revenue Ton-Miles Lowest Since 1916 with Exception of 
1921—Dividends Barely Earned 


HE Cuicaco & NorTH WESTERN pays 7 per cent on 
its preferred stock and 5 per cent on its common. 
These rates were established in 1920, when the ad- 

verse conditions resulting from federal control and the poor 
outlook at the time necessitated reductions from 8 per cent 
on the preferred and 7 per cent on the common which had 
been paid since 1902. The North Western has a long and 
imposing dividend record. The record on the preferred 
dates back to 1864, disbursements on that stock having been 
made in every year since with the exception of 1874, 1875 
and 1877. The seven per cent rate has been paid in every 
year since 1878 and in the period from 1902 to 1919 stock- 
holders also received an extra of one per cent. The dividend 
rate on the common stock dates back to 1868 and disburse- 
ments have been made in every year since, except the years 


Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, etc. Rounding out the 
system is the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, con- 
trolled by majority stock ownership and operating 1,749 
miles, principally in the agricultural area of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Nebraska. 

The North Western secures a very diversified tonnage. 
The year 1922 could hardly be taken as a typical one, but 
the figures for that year show that products of agriculture 
made up 17 per cent of the total revenue tonnage, products 
of animals 5 per cent, products of mines 44 per cent (in- 
cluding bituminous coal 13 per cent and iron ore 19 per 
cent), products of forests 11 per cent, and manufactures and 
miscellaneous 19 per cent. The coal tonnage is received 
mostly from across the lakes. The live stock, which orig- 
inates principally in the states of Iowa, Minnesota and 
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The Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


1866, 1867, 1870 and from 1873 to 1877. From 1902 to 
1919, in those years when the preferred was receiving its 
extra one per cent the rate on the common was 7 per cent. 
This long and consistent dividend record, as would be ex- 
pected, has made the North Western stock issues popular 
with investors and a favorable attitude has been maintained 
towards the securities in spite of such disappointment as 
may have attended the reduction in the dividend rates in 
1920 and in spite also of the adverse earnings reports which 
the road has been issuing since the beginning of federal 
control and until, indeed, quite recently. 

The North Western operates a total of 8,404 miles of rail- 
road. Its double-track main line from Chicago to Omaha 
serves as a link in the important transcontinental route con- 
stituted by the Union Pacific, the North Western and the 
New York Central. The North Western operates the 
equivalent of a four-track line to Milwaukee. In the northern 
part of Michigan it reaches the iron country which furnishes 
it with a heavy and lucrative ore traffic, the only drawback 
to which is its seasonal character and widely varied volume 
in different years. The remainder of the North Western’s 
lines fan out over the rich agricultural area of Wisconsin, 


South Dakota, is sufficient to make the North Western 
one of the largest carriers of live stock. The connection 
with the Union Pacific at Omaha brings to the North 
Western a fair volume of citrus fruits and like traffic from 
California, and similarly permits the North Western to 
serve as an outlet for the manufactured products of the East. 

The road has a growing oil traffic. This has not yet 
reached a volume which permits the item of petroleum and 
its products to bulk large in the classified list of commodi- 
ties. In 1922 the petroleum tonnage totaled only 1,348,707 
and constituted only 2.78 per cent of the total revenue freight. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the North Western 
oil tonnage in 1922 was 16.18 per cent greater than in 1921, 
and 9.76 per cent greater than in 1920. The road is be- 
ginning to receive a small volume of crude oil from the new 
fields in Wyoming, which it is transporting to Casper and to 
refineries in Canada. 


Ore Traffic 


The North Western’s ore traffic in 1922 totaled 9,150,573 
tons, or 19 per cent of the total revenue tonnage. The 1922 
figure was one-and-one-half times that for 1921, but only 
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45-per,cent of the ore tonnage -handled in 1920. This in- 
dicates how widely the ore traffic varies: in- volume’ as be- 
tween good and poor years. One does not expect the North 
Western to report favorable net income in a year in which 
ore is being moved in small quantities, whereas, on the other 
hand, when there is a large volume of that commodity 
moving there is to be expected a corresponding effect on 
gross and net income. The expectations are that the iron ore 
traffic in 1923 will probably reach record-breaking propor- 
tions, in which case the North Western’s 1923 net income 
should be improved in due ratio. 

The iron ore which the North Western carries is received 
from three of the iron ranges, namely the Menominee, Gogebic 
and Marquette. The ore from the Gogebic field originates 
east of Ironwood, Mich., and is dumped into the boats at 
Ashland, Wis., on Lake Superior. The Menominee ore is 
secured at Iron Mountain, Crystal Falls, Iron River, etc., 
in Michigan and is carried to Escanaba on Lake Michigan. 
The ore from the Marquette field, originating near Ishpeming 
and carried also to Escanaba, does not bulk so large in the 
total ore traffic. The North Western secures an average haul 
of only about 45 to 60 miles on its ore but the traffic is 
handled at lucrative rates and with low ton-mile costs, which 
features compensate in some measure at least for the varying 
character.of the ore traffic volume. 

The North Western, in common with the other roads in 
its territory, did not do well for the government during the 
period of federal control, and like most of them, it has re- 
covered slowly from war-time conditions. The property had 
a standard return for operations during the period of federal 
control of $23,000,000, of which amount it earned only about 
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C. & N. W. Revenues and Expenses, 1920 to 1923 


half in 1918 and in 1919. In 1920 the road had a net 
operating deficit of $1,600,000, although the standard return 
and guaranty enabled it to cover its dividend requirements 
with a fair margin. In 1921 the North Western moved the 
smallest volume of traffic in a period of several years. It 
came through the year with a net operating income of $6,- 
651,137 but with a corporate deficit after fixed charges of 
$1,245,433 which meant that the dividend requirements had 
to be paid out of the surplus. 


Does Fairly Well in 1922 


Under the conditions which ruled during 1922, the North 
Western seems to have done fairly well, although it by no 
means managed to reach a net operating income equivalent 
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to the standard return basis. ~The annual report, issued re+ 
cently, shows a net operating income for 1922 of $17,036,305. 
Net after interest and other fixed charges totaled $8,897,536. 
The 7 per cent dividends on the preferred stock and the 5 
per cent on the common aggregate $8,825,275, after paying 
which the North Western had a balance for the year of 
$72,261. While it is true that the North Western came 
through 1922 with net earnings considerably below those 
which it consistently reported in years prior to the federal 
control period, it is also true that the 1922 net operating 
income was approximately two-and-three-quarter times that 
earned in 1921. The interesting feature is that with its large 
volume of agricultural products—on which commodities. the 
1922 reductions in rates were greatest and effective at an 
earlier date—and with the coal and shopmen’s strikes, the 
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Cc. & N. W. Traffic January, 1920, to Date 


North Western should have done as well as it did. The re- 
ductions in rates in 1922 were effective on agricultural prod- 
ucts on January 1 and on other commodities on July 1. The 
amount of the decrease in the rates on agricultural products 
was the greatest on the low-grade commodities, particu- 
larly on such as corn, of which the North Western carries a 
very sizable tonnage. The result of the rate reductions was 
a decrease from 1.412 cents in the average revenue per ton 
per mile in 1921 to 1.329 cents in 1922, a decrease of 5.88 
per cent. 

The reason for the improvement in the North Western’s 
net in 1922 as compared with 1921 was partly due to the 
substantial increase in tonnage which more than sufficed to 
compensate for the decrease in rates and which balanced a 
sizable decline in passenger revenue. At the same time there 
was a substantial decrease in expenses, the larger share of 
which was in the transportation account. The 1922 revenue 
tons, totaling 48,607,124, were the lowest with the single ex- 
ception of 1921 since 1916 but they were nevertheless 24 
per cent in excess of the 1921 figures. The 1922 revenue 
ton-miles, the lowest since 1916 again with the exception of 
1921, exceeded the 1921 figures by 12 per cent. The total 
freight revenues of $100,700,614 compared with $95,687,013 
in 1921, an increase of $5,013,601 or 5.24 per cent. Pas- 
senger revenues in 1922 were $4,592,248 less than in 1921. 
Total revenues of $146,100,437 compared with $144,775,- 
476 in 1921, an increase of $1,324,961. 

The North Western’s operating expenses in 1922 totaled 
$119,191,134 compared with $129,091,428 in 1921, a de 
crease of $9,900,293. The figures show a reduction of $2,- 
095,043 in maintenance-of-way, of $2,600,720 in main- 
tenance of equipment and of $4,580,055 in transportation. 
The last figure is of greatest interest because the reduction 
was made in the face of increased traffic. 
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July 7, 1923 


The North Western settled with its striking shopmen 
under the Willard-Warfield agreement. It started the shop 
strike with 17.3 per cent of its locomotives held for repairs 
requiring over 24 hours on July 1 and with 106 serviceable 
locomotives stored. On October 1 the percentage unservice- 
able had risen to 31.0 and at that time there were only two 
serviceable locomotives stored. On June 1, 1923, the road 
had 15.2 per cent of its locomotives unserviceable and its 
percentage of bad order cars was 7.6. 

The monthly reports of revenues and expenses thus far 
in 1923 have not reflected greatly the effect of the ore ton- 
nage. Revenue car loadings are at present running at the 
rate of about 35,000 weekly, whereas’ prior to May they 
averaged about 25,000 to 30,000, the increase being largely 
due to the ore traffic which began in May and which aggre- 
gates 10,000 cars weekly. For the week ended June 16 
total car loadings on the North Western totaled 38,000 com- 
pared with 32,000 for the same week last year. Ore loadings 
for the week totaled 9,462 cars as compared with 6,416 in 
the same week last year. May has proved to be the North 
Western’s best month so far this year with a net operating 
income of $1,049,981. For the first five months of 1923, 
net operating income was $3,738,362, as compared with 
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so that whereas in 1921 the balance loss after the payment 
of dividends was $2,001,663 in 1922 the loss was reduced, 
to $538,057. 

The Omaha, being a granger road, might have been ex- 
pected to be adversely affected by the decrease in rates on 
agricultural products which were made in 1922, particularly 
inasmuch as a large share of the Omaha’s business is in the 
lower grade agricultural commodities on which the reductions 
in rates were greatest. The results for the year show that’ 
in 1922 as compared with 1921 there was a reduction in 
the revenue per ton per mile of no less than 7.54 per cent, the 
ton-mile earnings in 1921 being 1.433 cents and in 1922, 
1.325 cents. The Omaha, however, carried 9.49 per cent 
more revenue tons and 9.90 per cent’ more ton-miles. As a 
result freight revenues totaling $19,602,694 were $317,037 
greater than in 1921. Passenger earnings, however, were 
reduced $754,943 and total revenues of $27,801,007 in 1922 
compared with $28,137,408 in 1921, a reduction of $336,401. 

The reason that the Omaha was able to make a substantial 
increase in its net income with this decrease in revenues 
was a reduction of $2,095,263 in operating expenses. Total 
operating expenses in 1922 were $22,297,051 as compared 
with $24,392,314 in 1921. There were reductions as be- 











CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS—SELECTED ITEMS 1914-1922 


Year Total Total Gross 
ended operating operating Ry. op. Op. corporate 
June 30 Mileage revenues expenses income ratio income 
1914 8,071 83,677,051 59,405,142 20,004,969 70.99 22,925,730 
1915 8,108 80,779,675 56,371,573 19,883,905 69.78 22,683,904 
1916 8,108 91,313,866 61,952,329 24,606,707 67.85 27,660,182 
Year 
ended 
Dec. 31 
1916 8,108 97,978,844 65,120,827 27,835,731 66.46 30,794,904 
1917 8,108 108,264,983 78,758,989 23,815,406 Jaa3 27,311,451 
1918 8,090 127,295,678 109,498,572 @) @) 25,463,677 
1919 8,090 (@) @) (@) @) 25,493,023 
1920 8,402 165,692,399 157,110,200 @) 94.82 23,811,563 
1921 8,403 144,775,476 129,091,428 7,201,883 89.17 10,586,524 
1922 8,404 146,100,437 119,191,134 17,877,372 81.58 20,345,708 


Earnings 

Net perton *Av. *Av. 
corporate Revenue Rev. tons Av. permile train car 
income tons one mile haul (cents) load load 
12,306,142 43,309,643 6,229,944 143.85 0.87 411 20.31 
11,914,049 40,399,215  6,216,280,599 153.87 0.84 442 21.11 
17,282,510 51,238,459 7,412,265,747 144.66 0.81 491 22.06 
20,368,924 56,407,915 8,130,953,190 144.15 0.80 510 22.66 
17,125,031 60,288,051 9,220,973,367 152.95 0.78 544 24.62 
14.482.711 (2) (2) (1) (4) (4) @) 
13,982,582 51,981,263 8,294,482,641 159.57 1.110 450 20.05 
12,545,857 60,275,207 9,559,269,662 158.59 1.156 453 21.60 
def. 1,245,433 39,227,758  6,775,908.469 172.73 1.412 383 19.35 
8,897,536 48,607,124 7,579,553,676 155.94 1.329 430 20.07 





*Figures prior to 1919, includes non-revenue freight. 


(1) Figures not available. 





$3,942,072 in the first five months of 1922. It is to be 
expected that the heavier traffic this year will enable the 
North Western to show increased net. Results thus far, 
however, appear to be a bit disappointing. 


Omaha Earnings Improve 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha is con- 
trolled by the Chicago & North Western through majority 
ownership. The road operates 1,749 miles of line located in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa and South Dakota. 
Its traffic is very largely agricultural, the total revenue ton- 
nage in 1922 being divided 33 per cent products of agri- 
culture, 8 per cent products of animals (principally live 
stock); products of mines, 20 per cent; products of forests, 
16 per cent, and manufactures and miscellaneous, 18 per 
cent. The Omaha pays 7 per cent on its preferred stock 
and 5 per cent on its common, which dividends, totaling 
roughly $1,700,000 yearly it has failed to earn in both 1921 
and in 1922, but which it has continued to pay from surplus. 

The operating results which the Omaha secured in 1922 
while not sufficiently good to enable the property to cover 
its interest charges were, nevertheless, substantially better 
than in 1921 and in fact the best since as far back as 
the beginning of federal control. The road had a standard 
return for operations by the government during the federal 
control period of $4,734,790. In 1918 it earned for the 
government $2,631,520 and in 1919 $2,698,776. In 1920, 
standard return and guaranty had to help compensate for 
a net operating income of only $1,641,596. The net in 1921 
was $1,842,852, but in 1922 this was increased to $3,- 
812,671. This showing for 1922, while not what might 
be termed satisfactory, was sufficiently better than in 1921, 


tween the two years of $102,494 in maintenance-of-way, of 
$711,505 in maintenance of equipment and of $1,183,417 in 
transportation. Of the decrease in transportation expenses 
$368,586 was in labor, $499,871 was in locomotive fuel and 
$314,960 in other items. During 1922 the Omaha paid an 
average price for coal of $5.44 a ton as compared with $6.21 
in 1921. The Omaha in 1922 operated at a ratio of 80.20 
whereas in 1921 the operating ratio was 86.69. 

The Omaha is at present showing a much greater improve- 
ment as compared with its last year’s results than its parent 
company, the Chicago & North Western. For the first four 
months of 1923 net operating income was $923,613 which 
compared with $458,795 for the first four months of 1922. 
On June 1 the road had 14.6 per cent of its locomotives held 
for repairs requiring over 24 hours and on the same date 
10.7 per cent of its cars were in bad order. 


Some Points in Refined Discipline 
By Harry W. Forman 


ORAL CHARACTER is recognized as a chief requisite in 
M the “complex” of a railroad officer who has to disci- 

pline trainmen; but is this always adequately 
realized in the selection of men for trainmasters, road-fore- 
men of engines, etc.? The officer who makes appointments 
to these positions may be deciding the future character of 
the management, for the men in these positions, later, fill 
a good share of the important managerial positions. And 
moral character includes many elements besides obedience to 
law, proper consideration for other’s rights and veneration 
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toward God. For all practical purposes, it includes the will; 
what we call force of character; backbone. 

One of the most lovable assistant superintendents I ever 
knew was a failure in the matter of discipline because, ap- 
parently, he never realized how necessary it was, in the in- 
terest of the public and of other employees, to apply proper 
discipline or take some positive action looking toward a 
betterment of conditions in cases of very evident inefficiency. 
This officer had a conductor who should have been removed 
from the service because of having demonstrated repeatedly a 
total unfitness to assume such responsibilities; yet this officer 
kept him, seemingly not realizing that eventually the con- 
ductor probably would be the cause of loss of life and he 
(the officer) be at least morally responsible for retaining such 
a man in his service. On one occasion, after this conductor 
had started out with but one brakeman, overlooked the only 
opposing train, lost his way-bills and forgotten to register 
on arrival at the end of his run, this official was heard to 
remark, “By Jacks! if Van isn’t more careful I shall cer- 
tainly slap five demerits on his record; that will wake him 
up!” 

An Example of Diplomacy 

In contradistinction, there are men who are born diplomats 
and who know just how to get results. As an example I 
. recall an incident at the time of the Pueblo (Colorado) 
cloudburst. A passenger train was caught in the flood at 
the station and it was found impossible to rescue the pas- 
sengers. When the Pullman conductor had satisfied himself 
that the only hope for saving his passengers was to place 
them on the roofs of the cars, he began moving them up there 
at once. The situation would not admit of delicate or tardy 
handling, and in boosting the ladies up there was more or 
less display of limbs of some 57 varieties. Only one woman 
(a maiden lady of uncertain age) stubbornly refused to be 
so handled, having observed what happened while the others 
were being elevated. Taking a memorandum book from his 
pocket this conductor said, “Very well, Madam, I have 
no desire to compel you to do anything; but please give 
me your name, and state where you wish your remains to be 
sent, should they ever be found after the flood has sub- 
sided.” When the situation was presented to her in this 
graphic way the lady in question very promptly consented 
to be helped up. In speaking of the incident afterward the 
conductor said he had always been puzzled at the stubborn 
attitude of this well-seasoned spinster as, so far as he could 
see, she had no good reasons for objecting. This conductor 
has the necessary qualifications to successfully handle almost 
any situation and would make a fine disciplinarian. 

If an officer has a fine moral character, alert at all times 
to know his duty to all employees, he is far more likely to 
attend to small duties (which are big duties in miniature) 
than a man who is merely intellectually active. For ex- 
ample, in conducting investigations, reference may be made 
by an employee to some infraction of rules not particularly 
related to the case in hand. Such a hint will often pass 
right over the head of the average officer. It may be a casual 
remark concerning a train not displaying markers, when the 
employee is being called upon to explain why he did not 
go back more promptly to flag. Often there is a failure to 
get information as to the condition of the weather; or whether 
or not the engineman whistled back the flagman; or 
sounded the meeting point whistle; whether he received a 
proceed signal approaching the station; whether he called 
for the train-order signal, or observed the dozen or more 
other reasonable requirements, all of which are essential in 
securing a maximum degree of safety. The trainmaster who 
is strong morally, will not send in these incomplete reports. 


Educational Bulletins 


Mr. Dickinson, at one time general manager of the Union 
Pacific, often issued an educational bulletin in connection 
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with a collision, relating the circumstances and stating what 
in his opinion would have prevented it. Sometimes he would 
merely say, “A torpedo would have prevented this accident,” 
bringing out the whole lesson in a single sentence. Certainly 
every operating officer should take all necessary steps to 
derive a permanent benefit from the lesson of every one of 
these accidents which cost so dearly. A bulletin reading, 
“A conductor has been dismissed for failure to observe 
Rule 99,” or, “for overlooking an opposing train,” is of 
very limited educational value. In what way was there a 
failure to apply the flagging rule properly? What were all 
the particulars leading up to forgetting the train? In failing 
to impart this information for the guidance of others, it ap- 
pears to me a great educational opportunity is being over- 
looked. 

What is gained by dismissing a good, loyal man who 
makes only one error in perhaps a half dozen years? Can it 
reasonably be expected that the man who takes his place 
will do better? Is not the experience of the older employee 
a valuable asset on your road? Why not get at the heart of 
the matter by writing fewer letters and doing more visiting, 
and talking with those who need advice and must be shown 
the way? 


Personal Interviews 


Visiting—personal interviews—if managed seriously and 
if the lesson of each interview as to what should be avoided 
or omitted in the next one is carefully noted, will always 
have certain advantages over written communications, and 
over lectures or talks addressed to numbers of men in a 
bunch. 

It has been said of Abraham Lincoln that he often 
illustrated a point more vividly by telling a good story than 
would have been possible in any other way. Talk to your 
men along these lines; tell them of accidents and risks with 
which you are familiar, and what caused them. Watch 
their work; and if it is found they are following unsafe 
habits show them then and there (in a kindly way, of 


- course) what must eventually happen unless they form safer 


habits and keep more on the alert. 

Before an inspector starts out on a trip he should fix 
in his mind a few (say five) rules to be particularly checked 
up on that trip; do not try to remember everything in con- 
nection with the operation of trains. On trip No. 1 for ex- 
ample, he may confine his observations to noting (a) whether 
or not markers were turned by crews of trains on sidings, 
(b) location of men on the train, (c) whistle signals, (d) 
position and observance of train order and block signals, 
(e) flagging. The next trip, select another group. If this 
plan is followed it will be found that real progress will be 
made. 

Above all, curtail correspondence and talk more with the 
men. In case you have made mistakes in the past, do not 
hesitate to admit them; and explain to what extent reading 
newspapers, or depending upon others, or taking something 
for granted, was responsible for your errors. Officers should 
never pose as perfect men; there are no such men. 

The most important word in the English language having 
to do with the safe operation of trains, one which should 
be given equal prominence with such slogans as “Safety 
First” and “Cross Crossings Cautiously,” and be burnt into 
the consciousness of every employee thus engaged is the too 
often forgotten word— 
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Commission Prohibits 


Assigned Car Practice 


Rules Called Discriminatory—All Cars, Including Private 
Cars, Must Be Distributed Ratably 


FTER SEPTEMBER 1 railroads and owners of private 
A coal cars may no longer assign such cars to particular 
bituminous coal mines with which they have contracts 
for their own fuel supply, in excess of the pro rata share of 
such mines of the total car supply, but, according to a deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission briefly re- 
ported in last week’s issue, all cars must be distributed among 
the mines on a division or district so that each shall receive 
the same pro rata share of the total available cars. The 
commission has thus reversed its earlier decisions in the 
Hocking Valley and Traer cases, which have been sustained 
by the courts but have leng been opposed by coal operators, 
under which the practice of assigning cars was permitted 
but with a provision that if the mines were also shippers of 
commercial coal the assigned fuel cars must be counted 
against the distributive share of the mines. This rule, as 
evolved in the earlier decisions, the report of the commis- 
sion says, “was not the fruition of ripe experience.” 

The order and the report by Commissioner Aitchison 
represent the conclusions of a majority of the commission 
as to the first of two proceedings of investigation relating to 
the distribution of cars to coal mines in which hearings were 
held together. Later the two proceedings were separated 
and that involving the rules governing the ratings of coal 
mines, other than anthracite, and the distribution of cars to 
such mines, No. 13,896, has not yet been concluded. The 
decision relating to assigned cars, in case No. 12,530, does 
not apply to anthracite mines and that part of the investiga- 
tion as to the practices of the railroads in distributing cars 
to coal mines that pertains to the anthracite situation was 
ordered discontinued. 

Four members of the commission, Commissioners Cox, 
Daniels, Hall and Potter, dissented vigorously from the 
majority report. The dissenting opinion of Commissioner 
Potter, which includes a particularly forceful discussion 
of the relations between the railroad and coal industries, is 
published separately elsewhere in this issue. 

The commission finds that the practice of assigning cars 
for railroad fuel and private cars to coal mines under the 
limitations fixed in its previous decisions is not prohibited 
in terms in paragraph 12 of section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act as amended by the transportation act, as was con- 
tended by the National Coal Association and the representa- 
tives of mine labor. It finds, however, that the practice as 
followed by many roads for years and as proposed in a 
code of rules as to mine ratings and car distribution sub- 
mitted by the railroads generally at the hearings, is unjust 
and unreasonable and unduly and unreasonably prejudicial 
to mines not receiving assigned cars and unduly preferential 
of mines which are furnished such cars in excess of the 
ratable proportion. 

Cars specially placed by order of the commission, how- 
ever, may, under the order properly be treated as assigned 
cars and need not be taken into account in determining the 
ratable distribution when the order of placement so requires. 

From about July 1, 1918, until April 15, 1920, authority 
for the use of assigned cars for railroad fuel was withdrawn 
by the Railroad Administration except when the assignment 
was made by its car service section but operators having 
contracts for railroad fuel were required to load on such con- 
tracts preferentially, and the Fuel Administration lowered 
the price fixed on all coal 10 cents a ton. On April 15, 
1920, the commission issued a notice to the carriers per- 
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mitting the assignment of cars under the limitations of its 
previous decisions. A large number of railroads have se- 
cured their fuel supply without the use of assigned cars but 
many of those that have used such cars contended vigorously 
that the practice is necessary to enable them to secure an 
adequate fuel supply without the necessity for confiscating 
commercial coal shipments in times of shortage. This posi- 
tion is supported by the four dissenting commissioners who 
also take the position that the use of assigned cars, both 
private cars and railroad fuel cars, tends to reduce car short- 
age. 

Some extracts from the majority report by Commissioner. 
Aitchison follow: 


Extracts from Majority Report 


It is recognized that the importance of the railroads in the dis- 
tribution of coal and other commodities, and their general de- 
pendence upon bituminous coal in producing transportation, re- 
quire that in some lawful way they may be assured of a steady 
supply of suitable coal. It is likewise generally admitted that, 
whatever means are adopted to secure such supply, emergencies 
will occur when the supply will fail unless the railroad is enabled 
by some means within the law to take sufficient coal ahead of less 
necessitous uses to keep the flow of traffic going as the public in- 
terest requires. There is no dissent from the proposition that con- 
fiscation of fuel coal by railroads is a practice to be avoided. It 
seems to be generally accepted that the public interest requires that 
the carriers shall not be subjected to unreasonable prices. Obvi- 
ously, the carrier should not be permitted to take advantage of a 
means provided by the public to insure an uninterrupted movement 
of traffic, as a means to coerce an unreasonably low price for fuel. 


Roads Which Do Not Assign Cars 


The means employed by the railroads in securing coal for fuel 
purposes vary widely. Some carriers own mines from which they 
secure a large portion of their requirements; others contract for 
the entire output of certain mines for a definite period of time; and 
still others contract for a partial output on a day-to-day basis. 
Some secure their coal supply by the use of the assigned cars 
under the rules in the Hocking Valley and Traer cases, and others 
secure their fuel without assigned cars. According to the record, 
on October 1, 1922, the following Class I carriers and bituminous 
coal loading railroads not included in ‘Class I were securing their 
fuel supply without the use of assigned cars: 


Arizona & Eastern 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Beverly & Southern 

Boston & Albany* 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh* 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio* 
Cambria & Indiana 

Charleston & Western Carolina 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western* 
Chicago & North Western 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha 

Colorado Northern 

Cumberland 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western* 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Detroit & Mackinac 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern* 

El Paso & Southwestern 

Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern 
Georgia & Florida* 

Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 





Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain 

Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion 

Lehigh & Hudson River 

Lehigh & New England* 

Lehigh Valley* 

Litchfield & Madison 

Louisiana Railway & Navigation 

Maine Central 

Minneapolis & St. 

Mississippi Central 

Mobile & Ohio 

Monongahela* 

Montour 

New York, Ontario & Western 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac* 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

Staten Island Rapid Transit 

Seaboard Air Line 

Tennessee Central 


Louis 


Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific 

Union 

Utah 


Western Maryland* 
Montana, Wyoming & Southern 


*The carriers indicated by an asterisk employed assigned cars in securing 
their fuel during the 1920 shortage. 

Some of the important carriers which use the assigned car for 
railway fuel at mines on their own lines have not presented any 
statement of the reasons which have impelled them to adopt or 
maintain the practice. Among such carriers may be mentioned 
the Pennsylvania, New York Central, and Louisville & Nashville. 
Many of the important carriers which supply cars to coal-loading 
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railways for.assignment to mines located thereon have ‘not sub- 
mitted any statement as to their particular situations. 

The effect of the use of the assigned car for railway fuel is to~ 
diminish to some extent the supply of cars placed at commercial 
mines during periods of car shortage. The extent to which the 
practice causes a diminution in supply is in dispute; the mine 
operators opposing the practice consider it a serious matter, both 
because of its direct effect in limiting production, and because of 
the indirect effects upon their costs and labor supply, while the car- 
riers minimize the result and even claim compensating advantages 
to the commercial mines because of the practice. Because of wide 
differences in the practices of the railroads, and the many fluctua- 
tions due to changes in car supply, public clamor for coal, or 
service orders of the commission, it is extremely difficult to state 
in precise terms as to a division of a particular line what would 
have been the effect on the distribution of cars to commercial mines 
had no cars been assigned; and it is even more difficult to express 
in any arithmetical manner the result as to the carriers generally. 
There is much in the record on this subject, which must be weighed 
in the view of countervailing considerations. The estimates based 
on individual judgment in some instances indicate the increase in 
the commercial distribution would have been almost 40 per cent, 
at the height of the car shortage of 1922. Other testimony indi- 
cates a difference of from 10 to 30 per cent. Evidently the private 
assigned car figures in these estimates, as well as the railway fuel 
cars. 

The mines which receive a full car supply through the assign- 
ment practice are few in number as compared with the commer- 
cial mines, and the latter operate at but a fraction of their capac- 
ity. The prorating of all cars equally would decrease the supply 
given the few mines much more in proportion than it would in- 
crease the supply of the remainder. But, if a preference exists, 
the fact that few receive it and that its abolition would not in- 
trinsically greatly increase the benefits to the unfavored great ma- 
jority of shippers, cannot be urged as a justification. 

The diversion of an average of a fraction of a car daily is not 
to be waived aside because it may seem inconsiderable as compared 
with an average rating of 10 cars, assumed for the illustration. 
In fact, with but a 40 per cent car supply, the operator in the case 
assumed would receive but four cars a day on an average, and an 
increase of four-tenths of one car would be equivalent to increasing 
the car supply he receives 10 per cent, and would permit him to 
increase his output and supply one-tenth more coal to his cus- 
tomers. 

If a foreign carrier were not permitted to assign its own cars to 
a coal-loading carrier, the latter would be under the primary duty 
of supplying cars at the mines. There would follow a reduction 
in the supply available for the commercial mines, because of the 
necessity for spreading the cars that were at hand over a wider 
field, unless the foreign carriers were compelled to participate in 
furnishing coal cars for the service. For that reason the carriers 
claim that such cars are a distinct advantage to the commercial 
operator. Whether this would ultimately be the fact must depend 
upon the determination of the duty of the participants in the 
through movement to supply appropriate shares of equipment 
necessary for the transportation. Without passing on the question 
whether the duty rests upon the carriers jointly or severally, in 
the aggregate the duty of providing an adequate supply of equip- 
ment rests upon the railroad carriers. 

When a railroad company becomes a purchaser of coal upon the 
lines of a connection, and ships it to itself as consignee, it is en- 
titled to the same consideration as any commercial shipper or 
consignee, and no more, and this is true when the shipment moves 
partly over the rails of the carrier that is in fact the shipper or 
consignee. 


Bituminous Industry Greatly Over-Developed 


All interests represented take the position that the bituminous 
coal-mining industry is greatly overdeveloped, and that there is a 
surplus of labor available for such mines. In times of plentiful 
car supply, or when the demand for bituminous coal is low, many 
small or weak mines, which are the least economical to operate, 
are forced to close. Car shortages are usually accompanied by 
a condition of alarm on the part of the consuming public, and a 
demand for the coal which becomes more excited as the coal car 
supply lessens. This encourages the opening of the smaller and 
weaker mines with the recurrence of a poor car supply, and the 
paradox is presented that as the car supply becomes worse, the 
capacity of the open mines increases at even a greater rate. This 
makes more difficult the process of distribution as the cars in 
service cannot be handled as efficiently, nor can as much coal be 
transported in the aggregate as if fewer mines were demanding 
service. The increase in demand and mine rating must be met by a 
pro rata distribution of the available cars, and thus the supply, 
already diminished because of the lesser efficiency possible in 


movement, is further diluted in the process of ratable distribution ® 


according to the enlarged capacity. The consequence is that in 
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times of car shortage the commercial operators are in the keenest 
competition for cars. There is also a competition in the demand 
for cars as between users of céal. The service orders which we 
issued in 1920 and 1922 were based upon the insufficiency of the 
existing supply to meet all needs. Industries which were less vital 
to the public welfare, but better. enabled to pass along their fuel 
costs, were able to bid up the price of coal for all users, and thus 
attracted an undue proportion from the more essential uses, to the 
detriment of the convenience of the public and the commerce of 
the people. A shortened car supply at commercial mines, from 
whatever cause, tends in this direction. 

The result of the inequality in the running time as between 
mines receiving assigned cars and those purely commercial is that 
the cost of operation of the latter must be higher for each unit of 
production. As it is the commercial supply of bituminous coal 
which is restricted by the free use of the assigned car, the increased 
costs are most sharply felt in coal intended for commercial con- 
sumption. It appears of record that during the late war, with the 
elimination of assigned cars the fuel administration simultaneously 
lowered the price fixed on all coal 10 cents a ton. The increase in 
cost because of inequality in running time is largely due to the 
fact that many of the expenses of the mines are constant; some are 
reduced but not eliminated by idle time, and the amount of the 
expenditures eliminated by idle time is proportionately small. The 
relation between the car supply and these costs is immediate. 

The protestants contended that in return for the preference in 
car supply given to mines loading railroad fuel the carrier is able 
to secure its fuel coal at a lower cost than would be the case if 
the cars were distributed on a pro rata basis. The record does not 
support the statement more often made to us outside this record 
than in it that the railroads deliberately and directly use the as- 
signed car privilege as a means of coercing unreasonably low 
prices for fuel. 

Should the privilege of assigned cars be restricted to mines of 
railroad ownership, the effect would be to encourage the railroads 
to buy mines and thus increase the present number of assigned 
cars, or else to induce them to open new mines of their own own- 
ership, which would not only have the same results, but would 
undesirably add to the capacity of the already overdeveloped in- 
dustry of bituminous coal mining. 


Alternatives 


There has been much adduced bearing upon the ability of the 
carriers to secure their reasonable fuel requirements without the 
use of assigned cars. The operators contend that such needs can 
be met adequately by one or more of the following methods, 
without assigned cars: (1) By storing more substantial amounts 
of fuel coal at points of consumption during periods of inactive 
demand upon the part of the public, which, it is claimed, can be 
done without undue expense; (2) by a wider distribution of fuel 
contracts among producing mines; (3) by contracting that a cer- 
tain proportion of the coal produced and to be shipped shall be 
carded for railroad use before deferred customers are supplied; 
and (4) by order of this commission suspending the applicable 
rules as to equal distribution in special cases of real emergency, 
under the powers conferred by paragraph (15) of section 1 of the 
act. The carriers doubt or deny the practicability of these sugges- 
tions. Perhaps singly none of these suggested courses would suf- 
fice, but in combination they would greatly mitigate the results 
which the respondents claim would follow the abolition of the as- 
signed car privilege. That some other course is practicable is 
strongly indicated by the fact that many of the great bituminous 
consuming railroads have not found it necessary to assign cars to 
insure an adequate supply of suitable fuel. The argument from 
individual necessity should not be pressed too far in this regard 
in the absence of a showing as to a sufficient experience in operat- 
ing under the practice of equal distribution. 

_ The circumstances surrounding and subsequent to our decisions 
in the Traer and Hocking Valley cases are such that the practice 
based upon the rule there announced can scarcely be given the 
sanctity of long observance in considering the question of reason- 
ableness or undue preference. We have already shown that the 
power of assignment during federal control was lodged in the car- 
service section of the railroad administration. The rule was not 
re-established until April 15, 1920. On October 1, 1920, service 
order No. 18 further limited the rule in its application, and that 
order, bottomed upon the emergency powers conferred upon us by 
paragraph 15 (a) of section 1, remained in force until March 24, 
1921, when we instituted the present investigation. From 1907 to 
the latter part of 1918, there was no general coal car shortage 
throughout the country except during the latter part of 1912. The 
rule announced in the Tracer and Hocking Valley cases was never 
given nation-wide application. As the rule is unimportant to the 
carriers in times of car surpluses, it was only during the latter 
part of 1912, and during the latter part of 1916 and 1917, that the 
carriers in the eastern part of the United States relied in a material 
way upon the rule in the securing of their fuel. The latter car 
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shortage disappeared in April, 1918, and upon the recurrence of a 
period of shortage, the railroad administration had ordered the 
abolition of the practice.. Shortly after federal contro! was ter- 
minated, we assumed control of the situation during the car 
shortage of 1920, due to the so-called outlaw strike, and exercised 
our emergency powers until the complete termination of the period 
of shortage. Similarly, in the recent car shortage due to com- 
bined effects of strikes of the bituminous coal miners and railway 
shopmen, our special service orders and directions. controlled the 
distribution of equipment for coal loading. Indeed, during the life 
of certain of our service orders in the shortage of 1922, we notified 
the carriers that the use of the assigned car was regarded as in- 
consistent with the letter and the spirit of the general plan of dis- 
tribution which we were seeking to effectuate. From the begin- 
ning of the car shortage of 1916, at least, the operation of the rule 
has been bitterly contested and opposed by the majority of the 
commercial mine operators, and solidly by mine labor wherever 
organized. 

The rule evolved in the early decisions was not the fruition of 
ripe experience. The Hocking Valley decision, as we have stated, 
was in 1907, and the Hillsdale case was decided in 1910. Subse- 
quent to the Hocking Valley and Traer decisions and other related 
cases an effort was made to establish rules which would not be 
open to objection on the ground of discrimination, but the rules 
were referred to by Commissioner Lane as tentative and experi- 
mental and not representing the crystallized experience of years. 


Private Coal Cars 


Much of what has been said as to the practical effects of the 
practice of assigning railway fuel cars, system and foreign, is 
equally descriptive of the results of the assignment of private cars. 
There are certain additional matters which require consideration. 
In passing, we may repeat that the assignment of private cars was 
not prohibited by the United States Railroad Administration. 

‘There have been many cases in which we have considered the 
relation of the private car to the railroad as it affected the rate paid 
by its owner as compared with the rate paid by others. The par- 
allel between preferences and prejudices in respect to rates is 
manifestly close with preferences and prejudices in respect of serv- 
ice. Certain principles are clearly stated in our reports, running 
throughout from almost the creation of the commission to the 
present day. The private car owner has no right to demand that 
his cars be transported over the lines of a carrier which has not 
consented thereto. The obligation of furnishing an adequate sup- 
ply of equipment by statute rests upon the carrier, and does not 
rest upon the shipper. The duty canot be transferred to nor re- 
quired of the shipper. The use of private cars by railroad car- 
riers has been recognized by Congress, which has provided for 
the control of the use of such equipment by us, under the pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act, by means of a mandate 
addressed to the carriers subject to our jurisdiction. We do not 
deal with the private car owner as such Congress has provided 
that if a shipper furnishes an instrumentality used in the trans- 
portation of property owned by him, the charge and allowance 
therefor shall be no more than is just and reasonable, and has 
authorized us to fix the maximum reasonable charge to be paid by 
the carrier for the use of the instrumentality so furnished. 

But the rule of Congress goe3 further. The term “car service,” 
as defined in paragraph (10) of section 1, clearly includes the 
supply and movement of private cars. By paragraph (14) we 
are given jurisdiction to establish reasonable rules, regulations, 
and practices with respect to car service by carriers by railroad 
subject to the act, including the compensation to be paid for the 
use of any car not owned by the carrier using it. 

Throughout our reports we have held to the central idea that 
the carrier, in permitting the use of the private car, must at its 
peril see that the use of the vehicle does not permit, excuse, or 
justify a discrimination, preference, or advantage in favor of the 
owner of the private car, regardless of the present ability of the 
carrier to furnish on demand an adequate supply of equipment 
needed for transportation. Throughout we have recognized that 
when the carrier permits the use of the private car upon its rails, 
it is responsible for the manner in which the service is conducted 
in that car, and that the car becomes in all respects as if it were 
one of the general stock of those owned by the carrier, and sub- 
ject to the same liabilities and responsibilities as to the use in 
interstate transportation. 

It is abundantly made clear from the record that as competition 
becomes more keen more and more the public utilities, steel pro- 
ducers, manufacturers of by-product gas, automobile manufactur- 
ers, certain chemical manufacturers, glass works, and other in- 
dustries likewise absolutely dependent upon a steady supply of 
coal, rather than face ruin each recurring coal car shortage, will 
be compelled to acquire private cars which they may have assigned. 
The result is not only an increasing gross inequality between users 
of this form of equipment who are able to afford the very con- 
siderable expense in procuring and maintaining such equipment, 
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reflected immediately in the disproportion between the amount of 
their output or consumption as the case may be, but also that the 
available facilities of the railroad carrier other than cars—locomo- 
tives, tracks, and terminals—are taken up in great degree by such 
classes of preferred users, so that the commercial. mines are and 
will find themselves unable to procure transportation for even the 
ratable share of the cars which the carrier owns and sets for them. 
If the practice is continued, it is not too much to expect that in 
future periods of car shortage, due to insufficient motive power, 
strikes of maintenance of equipment employees,. and like causes, 
the scramble for coal on the part of users who can afford to pay 
the price will lead to the effort to assign privately owned locomo- 
tives and train crews privately employed in the manner in which 
privately owned cars are now assigned. During the car. shortage 
of 1922 we received requests to this effect. 

The owners of private cars contend that such cars are essential 
to insure a regular and adequate supply of coal; that the cars 
were purchased only after all other remedies had been exhausted 
and that it was the only method whereby their coal requirements 
might be met, except by the assignment of cars on order of the 
government. It is claimed that the use of private cars during 
car shortage periods releases railroad cars for strictly commercial 
mines, which otherwise would have to be placed at private car 
mines. This overlooks the fact that particularly in times of 
shortage the mine operator is entitled to an equitable rationing of 
the transportation facilities which are at hand, and that equality 
is vastly more important to him than a slight addition to his ‘allot- 
ment, effectuated by giving his neighbor and competitor a better 
car supply. Except during car shortage periods the investment 
which these owners have made, estimated at approximately $30,- 
000,000, is of no practical utility to them. The mileage allowance 
paid by the carriers for the use of private cars, which is sufficient 
‘when the cars are employed in transportation service, is not ade- 
quate compensation for ownership when there is a car surplus. 
But the investment was voluntarily made, by persons not common 
carriers, 


A New Remedy 


Congress has given the coal consumer a right to demand that 
adequate transportation facilities be provided by the railroad car- 
riers, and has afforded a remedy for the enforcement of that right. 
We are now prosecuting an inquiry upon our own motion, No. 
14,489, under the provisions of section 1 of the act, as to the ade- 
quacy of the facilities for the performance as common carriers of 
car service by each of the railroads subject to our jurisdiction. 
with a view to making an order requiring the respondents to pro- 
vide themselves with such safe and adequate locomotives and cars 
as may be warranted by the facts as shown, and as required by 
law. This power upon our part, and remedy afforded to the ship- 
per, first came into the interstate commerce act as one of the 
amendments made by the transportation act, 1920. The change 
in the law differentiates the present case from all those in which 
the assigned car rule was developed as prior to February 28, 1920, 
we had no power to require a carrier to provide itself with reason- 
able facilities, such as equipment, no question of discrimination 
being involved. 


The Commission’s Findings 


Upon the facts shown of record we find and conclude that in 
the distribution of cars for transportation of coal among the 
bituminous coal mines served by the respective respondents, and 
each of them, whether located upon the line of a respondent or 
customarily dependent upon it for car supply, any rule, regulation, 
or practice of the respondents, or any of them, whereby private 
cars or cars for the loading of bituminous coal for railway fuel 
purposes are placed at any such mine in excess of the pro rata 
allotment and distribution of cars for coal loading currently made 
to any other of such mines which do not receive private cars or 
cars for railway fuel and which are on the same division or 
district established by such respondent for the distribution of cars, 
is and for the future will be, unjust and unreasonable, and unduly 
and unreasonably preferential of such mines receiving private cars 
or cars for railway fuel in excess of such allotment, and unjustly 
discriminatory against and unduly prejudicial to such other mines 
not receiving private cars for railway fuel. We further find 
and conclude that all cars should be distributed by such respondent 
to all mines on such district or division on a pro rata basis; and 
that if cars are assigned or consigned to any of such mines, and if 
they are placed at the mines to which they are assigned or con- 
signed, they should be so placed that every mine on the same 
division or district should receive the same pro rata share of the 
total number of available cars, whether assigned, consigned, or 
unassigned, which are distributed to all mines on such division or 
district, and that all such assigned or consigned cars should be 
counted and charged against the mines at which they are placed 
in the same manner and to the same extent that unassigned cars 
are counted and charged. It is not intended that this finding shall 
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preclude the commission hereafter, in proper cases, in the exer- 
cise of the emergency powers conferred upon it by paragraph (15) 
of section 1 of the act, from requiring the placement of cars for 
bituminous coal loading at any time or mines in excess of the 
current percentage allotment made to mines generally upon the 
lines of the same carrier, or upon the same division, when the 
order or direction for placement shall so provide. 


Dissenting Opinions 

Commissioner Hall, dissenting, in part, said: 

“The car distribution rules condemned by the majority are those 
prescribed by us more than 15 years ago. We then recognized 
that a carrier by railroad has the right to secure its fuel supply 
either from mines which it owns or from mines the entire output 
of which it purchases; and that if its contracts for fuel cover such 
supply as it reasonably needs for current operation it can use its 
equipment to procure its fuel even though operators of commer- 
cial mines are thereby deprived during periods of car shortage of 
some cars which they would receive on a strict prorating of the 
available supply. It is well settled that mere difference of treat- 
ment does not constitute unjust discrimination or undue prejudice. 
The right which we found to inhere in a rail carrier has not been 
abridged or denied by subsequent legislation. It rests upon the 
fact, elementary, fundamental, and partaking of the highest public 
necessity, that a railroad must have an adequate supply of fuel in 
order to supply the people with adequate transportation. This, of 
course, means that a railroad must have a reliable, steady flow of 
coal, of even quality best suited to its different needs, at reasonable 
cost. 


“The majority take away this right and brush aside the public 
necessity. They substitute nothing which will protect either the 
public servant or the public served. In focusing their attention 
upon the commercial mine operator they seem to lose sight of the 
entire traveling and shipping public, as well as the myriad indus- 
tries dependent upon transportation, all entitled to as much con- 
sideration as the producer of coal when the issue of unreasonable- 
ness or undue prejudice is raised. In effect, although not in intent, 
their findings subordinate the needs and interest of all others to 
those of the coal industry. But even in that restricted field it 
little profits to compute the fractions of a car which uniform pro- 
rating would add to the daily supply of a commercial mine if the 
carrier lacks power to place the empties or haul away the loads. 
Again, it is said that the commercial coal goes in part to public 
utilities of various kinds whose needs are as great, and impressed 
with a public interest as great, as those of the railroads. That is 
true, but the difference is that the railroads reach the mines and 
the other utilities do not. Before they can use the coal the 
railroads must bring it to them. Therefore, in ther interest, and 
that of the public they serve, the supply of fuel for the railroad 
service comes first in importance as well as in time of use. 

“Use of the assigned car and the private car is not ideal, but it 
is at least practical, has been tested in times ef stress, and no 
workable substitute therefor has been developed or is now pre- 
scribed. The alternatives left are confiscation by the carrier or 
priority orders by us. Is not this a recognition in another form 
of the public necessity that the carriers must have fuel in prefer- 
ence to other consumers? The majority would reserve to the 
commission the right to direct a discrimination in the distribution 
of cars which it condemns as unlawful when practiced by the 
carriers. Can it be said that the preferential assignment of cars 
under orders of the commission will not tend to bring about the 
very conditions in the coal mining industry for which the assigned 
car practice is here condemned? The harm, if harm there be, to 
the industry will be just as serious if brought about by a series 
of service orders as if brought about by application of the general 
rules prescribed and sanctioned by us and now in effect. 


Railroads as Purchasers Not Subject to Regulations 


“This brings me to what I regard as the fundamental miscon- 
ception of the majority. They condemn the maintenance of rules 
which tend to cut down or eliminate altogether so-called car short- 
age, and occupy themselves with expenditures for ameliorating the 
effects of car shortage, when it comes. Car shortage is frequently 
not so much a lack of cars as of power. That was true in 1922. 
Car congestion, also, is largely due to lack of power. For power 
an adequate supply of proper fuel is indispensable. The rules pro- 
posed by the carriers tend to prevent recurrence of emergency. 
Priority orders deal only with the emergency after it has come. 
It will be conceded that the railroads as producers of coal for 
their own fuel use, as purchasers of coal for their own fuel use, 
and as consumers of that coal, are not subject to sections 1 or 3 of 
the interstate commerce act, or to regulation by us based on those 
sections. However profoundly their consumption of 28 per cent 
of the country’s annual product of bituminous coal may affect 
mining fields, or individual operators, or mine labor, it is not for 
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us to say that what they may do as such producers or purchasers 
is unjust, or unreasonable, or unlawfully discriminatory. 

“We must, therefore, dismiss from our thought all consideration 
of the effect upon the mining industry of carriers’ operations as 
producers or purchasers of fuel, and confine ourselves to what the 
carriers do in and about moving that fuel, bearing in mind that 
we have no power under the act to take away from any carrier its 
rights. It has the right and it is its duty to secure an adequate 
supply of fuel. That cannot be denied or taken from it. The pub- 
lic has the right to a transportation machine fully protected and 
able to function at all times. That right is not fully protected by 
service orders from us after an emergency has arisen. The task 
of hauling and distributing railway fuel drawn from many mines 
is complex and of exceeding difficulty. Because of the varying 
qualities and characteristics of different coals the efficiency of fuel 
is easily impaired, with a resulting direct loss in efficiency of the 
equipment. If the fuel supply fails, the service fails; if the fuel 
supply deteriorates, the service deteriorates. Much harm could be 
done before we could find that an emergency existed which called 
for the exercise of our extraordinary powers and before whatever 
orders we issue could become effective, even if such orders were 
reasonable and would remedy the situation. 

The public interest requires that carriers should manage their 
properties in an economical and efficient manner. It certainly 
cannot be contended that to abolish the present practice of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, for instance, as set forth in the majority report, 
will be conducive to economical and efficient operation. 

“Under our statutory power we recently authorized a loan from 
the United States Treasury to an important carrier, which has 
practically no coal mines on its line, to enable it to secure 1,000 
coal cars. These cars were desired and needed to handle fuel coal 
for the carrier, because of the unreliability of car supply on the 
originating lines. If the majority report is right, the carrier was 
unwise and we were improvident. This carrier had placed orders 
for fuel last year with mines which depended upon the originating 
lines for cars. The carrier was forced because of defaults under 
its contracts to go into the open market and purchase 300,000 tons 
of spot coal at prices which averaged $1 per ton in excess of the 
contract price. 


Carriers’ Fuel Cost Increased 


“Beyond all shadow of doubt what we are here doing will sub- 
stantially increase the fuel cost of the carriers. The public must 
pay that cost. In busy times the forgetting of contracts has not 
been unknown in the coal industry. Carriers are then forced into 
the spot market and compelled to pay very high and in some in- 
stances extortionate prices, or else resort to that evil of evils, con- 
fiscation, which brings in its train an ultimate adjustment at the 
top price. These are not mere speculations of what may happen. 
We know from experience that they have happened and must 
happen again when carriers are denied recourse to the only effec- 
tual preventative. 

“The assigned car enables the railroad to select its coal to meet 
its various needs, permits the concentration of purchases and polic- 
ing as to quality, as well as the assembling and handling at mini- 
mum expense, and guarantees delivery. It also results in regular 
mine operation, steady employment of miners, reliable supply, and 
thereby in lower costs. The ultimate effect is efficiency and 
economy. This is obviously in the public interest. Whether the 
assigned car is for the greatest good of the greatest number is ap- 
parently of no concern to the operators who assail it. 

“Much of the opposition to the assigned car is based upon its 
effect on mine labor. It is not for me to point out the shortcomings 
of the coal industry, overdeveloped as it is, with thousands of 
mines so situated that they can only be operated at a profit when 
there is a runaway market. An adequate all-the-year-around 
supply of transportation would leave many of those mines per- 
manently closed, and naturally their operators become the stormy 
petrels of the industry. The record shows that in six years the 
number of mines, not including wagon mines, grew from 3,669 in 
1916 to 8,722 in 1921. The term ‘car shortage’ as used by coal 
operators, is usually applied with reference to the capacity of the 
mines. That capacity far exceeds annual consumption or demand. 
Whatever may be the troubles of the coal industry, they cannot 
and will not be remedied to any appreciable extent, if at all, by 
the action of the majority.” 

Commissioner Daniels said in part: 


“My reasons for withholding my concurrence in the report’s 
finding may be summarized as follows: First, the right of a com- 
mon carrier to obtain fuel for carrier purposes is based on such 
paramount necessity that the assignment of cars to mines whose 
entire output it taken by the carrier, even though such assignment 
of cars disregards a pro rata allotment of open top equipment 
among all mines, is not unduly preferential of the carriers or 
prejudicial to the shippers of commercial coal. Unless the carriers 
obtain sufficient fuel of the character best suited for effectively 
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moving their locomotives, it is apparent that efficient and economi- 
cal operation is rendered difficult or impossible. The resort by 
carriers generally to the use of the assigned car would indicate that 
their experience demonstrates that this system is the most effec- 
tive, efficient and economical to attain the end sought. Nor am I 
persuaded that the abolition of the practice under the present rule 
will have any other effect comparable with the increased price of 
fuel to the carriers and a consequent increase in the cost of trans- 
portation. I am not persuaded that the abolition of the present 
practice will appreciably reduce the net cost of mining or moving 
commercial coal. New England carriers testify that the abolition 
of the practice will require a doubling of the amount of coal cur- 
rently stored.” 

Commissioner Cox, in his dissenting opinion, said: 

“I cannot consistently condemn a rule or policy which in its ap- 
plication lends itself to the more efficient and economical operation 
of both mines and railroads and which in time of emergency must 
ot necessity be applied in order to meet the urgent and imperative 
needs of the carriers and public utilities particularly, and of the 
public generally.” 


Commissioner Eastman wrote a separate concurring opin- 
ion, in which Commissioner Campbell also concurred, tak- 
ing the position that the assigned car practice is in violation 
of paragraph 12 of section 1. 


I. C. C. Opinion in Nickel 


Plate Consolidation Case 


Wasuinocton, D. C. 


S BRIEFLY REPORTED in last week’s issue the Inter- 
A state Commerce Commission on June 18 issued an 

order granting the application of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis for authority to issue securities for the 
purpose of exchanging them for securities of its constituent 
companies which it had consolidated under state laws; also 
a certificate that public convenience and necessity require 
the acquisition and operation by it of the lines of railroad 
owned by the constituent companies and operated in part by 
the Nickel Plate and in part by the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western. As the commission’s valuation of the properties of 
the constituent companies has not been completed and its 
complete consolidation plan has not yet been adopted, the 
commission said that nothing in its report should be con- 
strued as restricting the commission in its action with respect 
to the promulgation of a complete consolidation plan or 
upon the subject of valuation. The commission’s report in 
this case is a complete reversal of the tentative report of 
Examiner Boles issued to the parties for the purpose of 
eliciting expressions atthe argument, which took the position 
that the proposed issue of securities would not be for a 
lawful purpose pending the completion of the consolidation 
plan. The following is from the report of the commission 
granting the application: 

The arguments against granting the application before us have 
been carefully weighed. Extensive discussion of them seems un- 
necessary. Our powers, in the public interest, to grant or withhold 
approval of security issues are broad. We are satisfied the pro- 
posed issue is in the public interest. The tentative consolidation 
plan of the commission and the showing made in this proceeding 
support the conclusion that consolidation of the properties and cor- 
porations here involved so serves the public interest that impedi- 
ment would be misfortune. Applicable state laws afford means to 
effect the consolidation. Such laws are in force. They are, in 
fact, the laws to which resort must be had to effectuate consoli- 
dations which the interstate commerce act is designed to facilitate. 
We can not conclude that they have been nullified or superseded. 
As valid, existing laws we have no power to suspend them. 
Whether state corporations in matters regarding their status as 
legal entities as distinguished from their participation in interstate 
commerce may avail themselves of such laws does not depend upon 
our election or anything we do. Authority in us to withhold 
approval in the public interest of security issues when state laws 
permit consolidation does not mean that we may not grant approval 
when public interest requires that we do so. Furthermore, in the 
absence of mandatory provisions of a federal statute we should give 
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full faith and credit to the acts of sovereign states, especially when 
as in this case, their action is unanimous. 

The provisions of the interstate commerce act do not provide for 
compulsory consolidation. That idea was considered by the Con- 
gress and rejected. In view of that rejection it does not seem we 
should conclude that the Congress intended to prevent voluntary 
consolidations under available state laws in order thereby to force 
consolidation under such general plan as we may ultimately adopt. 
The provisions of the interstate commerce act regarding consolida- 
tions have ample purpose without construing them as denying the 
right of state corporations to consolidate where state laws permit. 

We must conclude that if the Congress had intended to suspend 
state laws until we should, at some later time, elect to permit their 
use, such intent would have been manifested in plain terms. Where 
intent is not clearly shown we are not called upon by laborious 
construction to find federal intent to dissipate state power. In view 
of the obvious intent of the ‘Congress to facilitate and encourage 
worthy consolidations and of the comprehensive power given to us, 
it would be unfortunate to construe the law as preventing a consoli- 
=— which serves the public interest in an exceptional degree as 

ere. 

The interstate commerce act provides that no carrier by railroad 
subject to the act shall abandon any portion of its line of railroad 
or the operation thereof unless and until there shall first have been 
obtained from ‘the commission a certificate that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity permit of such abandon- 
ment. It further provides that from after the issuance of such 
certificate a carrier by railroad may, without securing approval 
other than such certificate, proceed with the abandonment author- 
ized thereby. Notwithstanding this comprehensive language broad 
enough to include within its letter state corporations and intrastate 
operation, the Supreme Court held in Teras v. Eastern Texas Rail- 
road Company, 258 U. S., 204, that the enactment referred to did 
not nullify state laws or give us power to disregard them and denied 
our right over the objection of the state to permit abandonment ex- 
cept with respect to the carrying on of interstate commerce. This 
case clearly draws the distinction between control over interstate 
commerce and control over the form of the instrumentalities which 
carry it on. We have authority over one but not the other. The 
distinction applies to the case before us. 

The applicant shows no present necessity for the issue and sale 
of the 131,600 shares of preferred and 133,761 shares of common 
stock authorized under the consolidation agreement but not re- 
quired to effect the proposed exchanges. Consideration of this part 
of the application will be deferred. 

We are of opinion that of the stock issued in exchange and after- 
wards contributed to or acquired by the applicant as before stated, 
the preferred should be sold at not less than 90 per cent of par 
and the common at not less than 85, and our order will so 
provide. We are further of the opinion that the applicant should 
be restricted from using any of the proceeds of such stock other- 
wise than in furtherance of the adjustments incident to the con- 
solidation and for other capital purposes. 


Commissioners McChord and Hall were not present, when 
final action was taken, adopting this report. Commissioner 
McChord had indicated that he favored the adoption of the 
report. Commissioner Hall had indicated that he was op- 
posed to its adoption, and has since expressed his concurrence 
in the views developed in Commissioner Eastman’s memo- 
randum of dissent. Commissioner Aitchison did not partici- 
pate in the disposition of this case. 


THERE IS BusINEsS ENouGH in the New England States to 
support New England’s transportation systems. There is money 
enough to finance their requirements. There is ability enough to 
run them. Their value, fixed on any fair basis, substantially 
exceeds the par of their stocks and bonds. A reasonable return 
upon that value will quickly restore their credit and enable them 
at all times to furnish adequate public service. This, in substance 
was the theme of an address by Vice-President Edward G. 
Buckland, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, delivered 
before the New England Bankers’ Association at Groton, Conn., 
on June 16. Mr. Buckland summarized the reason why the New 
England roads should have a larger share than they now receive, 
of the revenue on freight to and from western points. He asked 
the bankers to preach sound economic views among their cus- 
tomers. The New England railroad situation, and the public’s 
relation to the roads should be made familiar to all citizens. The 
speaker cited data to show that the New Haven road is not an 
impoverished partner of the New England group. 
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The Railway Fire Protection Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 16, 17 and 18. 


The Quebec, Montreal & Southern, the Canadian subsidiary 
of the Delaware & Hudson, has voluntarily reduced its freight 
rates by 25 per cent. 


Four trainmen and one passenger on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Train No. 9 from Chicago to Los Angeles were 
killed in a derailment near Domingo, N. M., on July 4. A 
number of other passengers were injured. 


The Maryland, Delaware & Virginia has announced that 
between Lewes, Del., and Greenwood, 25 miles, regular pas- 
senger trains would be discontinued after June 24 and all 
trains, including mixed trains and freight, after July 14. 


Revised articles of organization and by-laws of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, lately adopted by letter ballot, and 
providing for increased membership dues,. have been distrib- 
uted by the general secretary. They go into effect on January 
1, 1924. 


Forty passengers were injured in the derailment of a two- 
car train on the International Electric Railway in Tonawanda, 
N. Y., on July 2. Both cars were ditched and one was over- 
turned. Accounts say that the derailment was at a misplaced 
switch and that the train was moving at high speed. 


William Hood, former chief engineer of the Southern 
Pacific Company, who retired from active duty two years 
ago after 54 years’ service, has been given the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science, by Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. Mr. Hood left Dartmouth in 1867 to go West and this 
was his first return to his alma mater. 


The Freight Claim Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has formed a national committee to investigate the 
causes of claims for breakage in transit of sewer pipe, drain 
and building tile, flue lining, earthenware, crockery and china- 
ware in bulk. The first meeting of the new committee will 
be held on July 13 at 431 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Cripple Creek Short Line has brought suit against the 
Midland Terminal Railroad and associated companies for 
$1,000,000 in the Federal District Court at Denver, Colo., on 
the charge that the Midland and other companies holding a 
portion of the Short Line properties have failed to pay rent, 
and taxes and to operate under conditions set forth in the 
lease. 


The decisions of the Per Diem Rules Arbitration Com- 
mittee of the American Railway Association—all decisions 
up to June 30—have been gathered in a single volume which 
is to be sold at $3.50 a copy. J. E. Fairbanks, general secre- 
tary, New York City, asks members to advise how many 
copies will be wanted. The last compilation of decisions was 
issued in November, 1918. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco is to convert the passenger 
locomotives on its lines between St. Louis, Mo., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Memphis, Tenn., and Kansas City, including all 
locomotives on suburban runs and also switching engines, 
to oil burners, and intends to complete the job by October 1. 
With this change 14 passenger engines will be released for 
freight service, since the oil burners will make longer runs. 


Railway Club of Greenville, Pa., Establishes Magazine 


The Railway Club of Greenville, Pa., has established a monthly 
magazine, Volume I, Ne. 1, of which is the April issue. The 
club is entirely the affair of employees, although officers of the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Greenville Steel Car Company are 
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included in the membership. The proceedings of the club as 
well as railway matters of general interest will be published in 
the magazine. Maricn B. Richardson, mechanical draughtsman 
for the B. & L. E., is editor. 


Net Railway Operating Income for 
May About 6.38 Per Cent 


The net railway operating income of the Class I roads for 
May, according to preliminary compilations was approximately 
$89,800,000. With a few roads not yet reported this represents 
a rate of return of about 6.3 per cent on an annual basis. 


C. N. R. Construction Program Postponed by Senate 


The Canadian Senate, as one cf its last acts before the re- 
cess which began last week, gave a six months’ hoist to the 
bill which had been approved by Commons appropriating 
$28,000,006 for branch lines and other extensions to the Canadian 
National Railways. The bill will not be considered again until 
Parliament re-convenes early in 1924. 


New England Seeks Delay in Consolidation Hearings 


The governors of the New England States, excepting New 
Hampshire, have asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
postpone the proposed hearing on railroad consolidation “in order 
to give opportunity to the citizens of New England and to all 
others interested, to study the report of the six-state special rail- 
road committee that has just been published. A statement signed 
by all the governors of the New England States, except Governor 
Brown of New Hampshire, was issued, in which the report of 
the committee was commended. 


Development of Canadian Coal Fields 


A committee of the Canadian Parliament, appointed to 
investigate the coal supply of Canada, has recommended that 
a spur track be constructed into the Peace river region from 
some point on the Canadian National for the purpose of 
making available the extensive deposits of anthracite and 
semi-anthracite that are known to exist in Northern Alberta 
and British Columbia. The deposits referred to are in the 
Smoky river district near the inter-provincial boundary in 
Alberta. 


Revision of Car Service Rule No. 14 


Car service rule No. 14, .regulating emergency transfer of 
lading from freight cars, has been revised by the transportation 
division of the American Railway Association so as to require 
that when the transfer or readjustment of a load is necessary 
because of the omissicn of proper inside door protection, the cost 
of transfer shall be borne by the originating road; and the general 
secretary of the association has sent out a letter ballot to see 
if the association will sustain the action of the transportation 
division. If the rule is adopted, it is to take effect on August 
1, next. 


Reconstruction at Grand Central Terminal 


The city of New York has appropriated $1,661,000 to widen 
the roadway in Park avenue between 46th and 57th streets. The 
plan involves slicing 18 feet off each side of the park strips in 
the centre of the avenue. A total of 36 feet would thus be added 
to the roadway. Cutting 18 feet from each side of the park 
strips reduces their width from 56 to 20 feet of green grass. 
That $1,661,000 should be required to make the change over a 
distance of only eleven blocks is due to the fact that the surface 
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of the street to be restored to vehicular traffic is immediately 
over the tracks of the Grand Central Terminal and engineering 
difficulties are encountered in pitacing pillars of such length 
(about 40 ft.) to support the restored surface of the street. 
The steel structure supporting the street was not intended to 
carry so heavy a load as will come with the additional traffic. 
Heavier pillars must be installed. The city has agreed to let 
the New York Central carry out the work. 


“Service-Progress Special” Operated 


by New York Central 


In response to the request of O. E. Bradfute, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and S. J. Lowell, master of 
the National Grange, the New York Central started a train on 
June 18 which will make a tour of 4% months over the system 
to demonstrate the evolution of transportation and the com- 
munity of interests of the farmers and the railroads. The train 
is made up of 13 units, the first three of which are engines. 
A locomctive of the latest type draws the “Service-Progress 
Special” and is followed by engine No. 999, which established 
the world’s speed record in 1894, the De Witt Clinton engine 
of 1831 and one of the De Witt Clinton coaches on a flat car. 














“Mrs. Jarley’s Tax Works”—One of the Cars on the “Service- 
Progress” Special 


The ccaches comprising the train carry charts, graphs, exhibits 
illustrating the increase in state and federal taxes, working 
models of steam engines from the earliest type of Sir Isaac 
Newton, moving pictures showing every phase and field of 
operation from interior points of shipment to seaboard destina- 
tion, including freight for foreign transportation, sketches and 
models of locomotives, the latest types of equipment, safety de- 
vices which are shown and explained by men familiar with their 
use, paintings, sketches, photographs, historic relics and railroad 
methods of refrigeration. 

One of the outstanding displays is the tax car called “Mrs. 
Jarley’s Tax Works,” after the wax works of Dickens’ “Old 
Curiosity Shop.” The car contains a series of wooden carica- 
tures representing the growth of Ohio’s debt and its relation 
to the tax situation in that state. Another coach contains the 
Warther models, which are replicas of engines from the oldest 
to the newest type. Ernest Warther, an Ohioan noted for his 
unique miniatures of old locomotives, travels with the train and 
tells the story of the models which he carved from black walnut, 
bone, ivory and pearl. 

Speakers, who are experienced farmers and at the same time 
skilled as public speakers, are traveling with the train. Among 
these are Harry Caton, master of the Ohio State Grange; L. B. 
Palmer, president of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; C. A. 
Dyer, legislative agent for both organizations; and state senators 
who meet the train for talks on agricultural questions in the 
sections which they represent in the state legislature. 


Miss Myrtle Miles, a newly-appointed representative of the 
New York Central to interpret the railroads to the women of 
the country, is accompanying the “Service-Progress Special.” 
This train is on the first lap of its 44 months’ tour and will 
spend 27 days in Ohio. 
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Wage Statistics for April 


The employment on Class I steam roads was greater in the 
month of April, 1923, than in any month reported since the new 
classification became effective, in July, 1921, according to the 
monthly summary of wage statistics compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The roads reported 1,843,652 employees, 
an increase of 265,519, or 16.8 per cent, over the number re- 
ported for the same month last year and an increase of 27,173, 
or 1.5 per cent, over the number for March, 1923. The total 
compensation in April, 1923, was 20.9 per cent greater than in 
April, 1922. The earnings per hour for straight time for the 
employees, reported on an hourly basis, decreased from 58 to 56 
cents in this period. The overtime earnings increased from 77 
to 78 cents per hour. Due to an increase in the number of 
straight time hours worked per employee and a considerable in- 
crease in the amount of overtime, they averaged 214 hours per 
employee in April, 1923, as against 200 hours in April, 1922, 
with a net result that their average compensation per month in- 
creased from $123 to $128 in the same period. 

The monthly earnings, by groups, were as follows: 

The reports for April, 1923, indicate a marked increase in the 
number of hours of service paid for on a piece-work basis over 
that reported for the same month last year. The returns show 
that 75 per cent of labor paid for on a piecework basis in the 
month of April, 1923, was performed on the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central roads. The following table shows, for 
selected occupations, the hourly earnings of employees on piece- 
work basis and on time basis, as reported by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System and the New York Central Railroad Company: 

Monthly earnings of 


ee See a! 
Employees 
reported 
on daily basis 
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reported on 
hourly basis 
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x . . \ . . 
: April, April, April, April, 
Group 1923 1922 1923 1922 






Executives, officials, and staff assistants 


ie eiur $426 $420 
Professionai, clerical, and general 178 


178 177 $120 $121 


Maintenance of way and structures........... 239 236 88 88 
Maintenance of equipment and stores.......... 242 244 125 122 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and 
MINI aia thc ieesglaiin 'as'or ice wales cgral-4 reece ae ecw iale necaetid 6 95 99 118 119 
Transportation (yardmastéers, switch tenders, 
BO IEE 55 0:5 5s een Reed aKa nae ewee 253 253 145 139 
Transportation (train and engine service)...... mabe jac 188 168 
Hourly earnings Piecework 
—__——_——_, per cent 
Piecework Time of 
Occupation basis basis total time 
Blacksmiths: 
PORROIVERIR SEMEN 4 oes cc secscecdviwensae $1.07 $0.74 20.0 
BT eS rire et renee 1.06 71 44.9 
Boilermakers: 
POOREITORGIE SIREN 6 ic.cce 0660 000s sivieeeene .97 fe 22.@ 
(re eer Tr eer ree 1.05 72 30.0 
Carmen: 
ge re .86 .67 26.7 
ear e eer 93 65 32.8 
Machinists: 
er 96 we 21.1 
BME EE OME 6:0 cs oo ois 0 4.5-0:0 60 Vie seers 1.06 71 29.2 
Sheet metal workers: 
ORME E, SUMAN: nin'n cs 600 5.v 605s eee eeue 1.00 we 28.7 
ENTE GUN MONON oy nas as ca esesemnwre nes 1.00 71 27.2 
Skilled trades helpers: 
PeRNEyIVEHIG: GSU a5.6 600000 saecsiv-e cies ese 70 48 25.2 
BOR CID ic ke obits hana eee ae eee 74 -48 27.4 


A comparison of the number of: employees and their com- 
pensation, by months, follows: 


Number of Total 

Nonth employees compensation 
RE RED are he hn sroec theese ts 1,578,133 $203,413,071 
pO errr eae 1,628,228 216,672,028 
eS: eee ee 1,685,414 222,932,689 
SRIF, FOSS one coe cieseseevenecee 1,467,824 193,571,244 
pe...» rere re 1,594,074 224,976,644 
ee es | Se ere 1,708,591 238,735,394 
CJQROUEE, T9GE. vivstavneverenes 1,804,315 255,514,000 
Le ee 1,820,463 249,286,713 
DeeNET, W922 secacvcesevaves 1,788,590 247,672,515 
TOGUETY,, VOZS: sc ccc cccsesese ee 1,779,516 250,051,786 
February, 1923 .cccccccscccceve 1,783,555 230,416,541 
March, 1923 wccocessvscsevecce 1,816,479 255,447,764 
Apet, F928. cvcccvvecceeecssses 1,843,652 245,874,117 


Conditions of Fuel Association Prize Paper Contest 


Papers have already been received from employees of several 
railroads in the $100 prize contest for the best paper on railway 
fuel conservation, which is being conducted by the International 
Railway Fuel Association, as announced in last week’s issue. 
Contestants will not be limited as to the length of their papers, 
and in selecting the prize winner the judges will be guided less by 
the literary merit of the papers than by the quality of the sub- 
ject matter. For convenience in handling, the articles should 
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be written on one side of the paper with the name and address 
of the author, and the name of the railroad by which he is em- 
ployed written on a separate accompanying sheet, although failure 
to observe this suggestion will not rule the author out of the 
contest. All papers will become the property of the association. 
The contest, which closes August 31, is open to enginemen, fire- 
men, conductors, brakemen and switchmen. 


C. P. R. Considering Feasibility of Electrification 


The Canadian Pacific is conducting surveys of the water power 
available on the Columbia river in the vicinity of its main line 
near Revelstoke, B. C., with a view to the electrification of part 
of its line in the Rocky Mountains. At present the water power 
at Surprise Rapids on the Columbia river, about 32 miles south 
of Beaver Mouth, B. C., is being studied. The preliminary in- 
vestigations are the culmination cf two or three years of con- 
sideration of plans fer changing motive power on the mountain 
sections of the road from steam to electricity. It is possible that 
actual work of construction will be undertaken in 1924. 


Fuel Association to Determine Relative Values 
of Coal and Oils for Locomotives 
Fuel 


various 


The International Association is investigating the rela- 
tive values cf locomotive coals and fuel oils available 
for locomotive use and will present the results in the form of a 
paper at its next annual meeting. The relative value of solid 
and liquid fuels is not represented by their comparative B.t.u. 
content principally because the standby losses with fuel oil are 
much lower than where coal is burned. The results of this in- 
vestigation will be of particular value to the railways in determin- 
ing the relative prices they can afford to pay for coal and oil. 
This will also establish the true relative fuel efficiency of rail- 
roads burning fuel oil in comparison with coal burning roads. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission now requires railways 
burning fuel oil to report the equivalent consumption of coal per 
freight ton mile and per passenger car mile on the assumption 
that 3% barrels of fuel oil is equivalent to one ton of coal. 

The association has further planned to make an extensive study 
of locomotive fuels being mined in various parts of the country 
and will present at its next annual meeting a symposium on 
methods best adapted to utilize such fuels as are now available. 
This will relate particularly to the availability of lignite, peat and 
other low grade fuels for locomotive use. The association also 
contemplates an investigation of the interrelation of the numerous 
fuel economy devices now available. The result of this investi- 
gation, which will also be presented at its next annual meeting, 
will show the savings that can be anticipated from a combina- 
tion of several locomotive fuel economy devices such as_ the 
brick arch, superheater, feed water heater, syphon, etc. The 
facts to be developed in this report are of importance since the 
use of several of these devices in combination is becoming quite 
general, 

The American Railway Association has recently expressed a 
desire to co-operate with the International Railway Fuel Asso- 
ciation with a view to putting into general practice methods de- 
veloped and recommended by the latter. Consequently, it will be 
the purpose of this association to devote considerable time hence- 
forth to the solution of such detail problems relating to fuel use 
as are referred to it by the A. R. A. joint committee on fuel 
conservation. The immediate problem now under consideration 
is that of co-operative research, whereby the testing laboratory 
facilities of several universities can be utilized by the railways to 
determine the relative value of new locomotive devices and the 
comparative efficiency of various grades of coal in locomotive use. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 

Arr Brake Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Exhibit by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Arr BRAKE Sestsanes AssocraTion.—Joseph Sinkler, Pilot Packing Com- 
pany, 2 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meeting with Air Brake 
Se 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DrntnNG CAR SUPERINTENDENTS.—L. A. Stone, 
Cc. & I. Ry., Chicago. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS.—C. E. Drayer, 63 E. Adams St., 
hicago. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGaGeE AGENTS.—E. L. Duncan, 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, June 3, 1924, Montreal, 
Canada. 

AMERICAN Arsochattas OF FASSENGER TRAFFIC Cepeee—* C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Annual meeting, 
September 17, 1923, Montreal, Que., Canada. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 
400, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ELectric Raitway AssociaTion.—J. W. Welsh, 8 W. —_ St., 
New York. Next convention, October 8-12, Atlantic City, N. J. 
AMERICAN RAILROAD MASTER TINNERS’, CorrersMITHS’ AND Pipe FITTERS’ 

Assoctation.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Rai_way ASSOCIATION J. E, Fairbanks, General Secretary, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
ndivision I.—Operating, J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Freight Station Section (including former activities of American 
Association of Freight Agents).—R. O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago, III. 

a and Surgical Section.—J. C. Caviston, 
York, , 2 

cca Section (including former activities of the Americ: 
aww Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of “7 Aestaletien). 

. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. 

Sasety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents).—W. A. Fair- 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York, ¢ # 

Division II .—Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers).—G. W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Division IlI.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV .—Engineering, i. wee Fritch, 431 South Dearborn Be., 
Chicago, Ill. Next annual meeting, March 11-13, 1924, Chicago. Ex: 
hibit by National Railway Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway 
Association).—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Nex 
meeting November 14, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. Annual 
meeting, March 13 and 14, 1924, Chicago. 

Division V.—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association).—V Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association).—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores Uineluding former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association).—W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, 

Division’ VII. —Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Next convention, April, 1924, New — ins, La. 


30 Vesey St., New 


Signal 


Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 718 18th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
AMERICAN pagan, ieee AND Burtp1ne Assocration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 


W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., 
16- 18, 1938, Seattle, Wash. 
en’s Association. 


Chicago. Next convention, October 
Exhibit by Bridge and Building Supply 


AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT AssocraTIon.—W. H. Hill, Agricultural 

yor New York Central, Chicago. Semi-annual meeting, 
6 and 7, Chicago; annual meeting, May 14-16, 1924, Savannah, Ga. 

AMERICAN RaILway ENGINEERING AssocraTIon.—(Works in co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division IV.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, March 11-13, 
1924, Chicago. Exhib it by National Railway Appliance Association. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY Master MECHANICS’ Association.—(See American Rail- 
way Association, Division V.) 

AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForemMen’s AssocraTion.—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Association of 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

AMERICAN SHorT Line Rattroap AssociaTIon.—T. F. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR STEEL TrEaTING.—W. H. Eisenman, 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ae ~ Society ror TESTING Materrats.—C. L. Warwick, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Auueenn Society oF Civit EnGIneers.—Prof. 


4600 Prospect 
1315 Spruce 


J. H. Dunlap, 33 W. 39th 
11-13, 


St., New York. Annual meeting, July Hotel Drake, Chicago. 
Regular meeting lst and 3d Wednesdays in month, except July and 
August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SoclETy OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 


39th St., New Yor 
Railroad Division. —A. F. Stuebing, Bradford Draft Gear Co., 
W. 43rd St., New York. 
AMERICAN TRAIN DISPATCHERS’ 1310-1311 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—P. R. Hicks, Room 1146 Otis 
Idg., Chicago. Next convention January 15-17, 1924, Muehlebach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
ASSOCIATION oF Rattway Cratim Acents.—H. D. Morris, 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Next annual meeting, May, 


Assoctation.—C. L. Darling, 


Northern Pacific 
1924, West Baden, 


A. Andreucetti, C. 
Annual convention, 
Exhibit by Railway Electrical 


Ante oF RaILway or aS ENGINEERS.—Jos. 
& N. Room 411, C. & N. Sta., Chicago. 
November 6- 9, Hotel La Salle, Gina 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILway eo —Stanley J. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Association or RatLway Supprty’ Men.—A. W. 
Bldg., Chicago. 
men’s Association. 

AsscciaTION OF RarILway TELEGRAPH 

ailway Association, Division 

AssocIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING Orricers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division IT. 

BRIDGE — BurttpinG Suppty MEN’s AssoctaTIon.—John Nelson, Joseph E. 

Nelson & Sons, 3240 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meeting with 
convention of American Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

CaNaDIAN Rattway Cius.—W. A. Booth, 53 Rushbrook St., Montreal, 

Car Foremen’s AssocraTion oF CHrcaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North ee 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, Great Northern Hotel. Chicago. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssociaTION oF St. Louris, Mo.—Thomas B. Koeneke, 604 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo. Meetings, first Tuesday 
in month at the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 


Strong, 320 Munsey 


Clokey, 1658 McCormick 
Meeting with International Railway General Fore- 


SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
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CenTRAL Rattway Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
a 2d Thursday, January to November, Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, 


Cu1EF INTERCHANGE Car INspEecTorS’ AND Car ForREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.— 
W. P. Elliott, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, East St. 


Louis, Ill. 

CHIEF INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTOKS’ AND Car ForREMEN’s Suppty MEN’s 
AssociaTioN.—D. B. Wright, 34th St. and Artesian Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Fore- 
men’s Associaticn. 


CINCINNATI RarLtroap Cius.—W. C. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. Meetings, 2d Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November. 

Eastern Raitroap AssocraTion.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, 

FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION. —(See American Railway Association, Divi- 
sion VII.) 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—C. H. Treichel, 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular octings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Friday in month, Room 1414 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BLacKsMITHS’ AssocIATION.——W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. Exhibit by Eiventioadl 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men's Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MasTER BLACKSMITHS’ SupPLy MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 
—George F. White, 747 Railway Exchange, Chicago. Next meeting, 
August 21-23, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Meeting with International 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuert Association.—J. B. Hutchison, 6000 Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Exhibit by International Railway Supply Men’s 
Association. 

[INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FoREMEN’S 
1061 W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. 
4-7, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLWay SupPLy Men’s AssociaTtion.—Bard Browne, Super- 
heater Co., 17 E. 42nd St., New York. Meeting with International 
Railway Fuel Association. 

MASTER Borer } er AssociaTIon.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 

ew Yor 

MASTER an AND LocoMoTiIve Patnters’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Divi- 
sion V.) 

Master Car Buitpers’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaILWay TIE PRODUCERS. —J. S. Penney, T. J. 
Moss Tie Company, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, January 17-18, 
1924, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

NationaL Assocration oF RAILWAY AND UTILITIES CoMMISSIONERS.—James 
B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next convention, Dec. 4, 
1923, Miami, Fla. 

aie FOREIGN Trade Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 


AsSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
Annual convention, September 


Nation at, Rartway Apprrances Assocration.—C. W. Kelly, People’s Gas 


g., Chicago. Annual exhibition at convention of American Railway 
Engineering Association. 

New ENGLAND RarLroaD CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting June, 
July, August and September, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York RarLroap CLtus.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings. 3d Friday in month, except June, July ‘and August, 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. Annual dinner, December 6, Hotel 
Commodore, New York. 

PaciFic Rartway Cirus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

Ratitway AccounTING OrFricers’ AssocraTion.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. Next annual meeting, Jan., 192+, 
San Francisco. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rattway CLus or PitTTsBurGH. —J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Fort Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway DevELopMENT AssocraTIon.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Rattway ELectricaL Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ AssoctaTION.—J. Scribner, 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

RalILway EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS’ AssocIaATION.—J. W. Foggs, Boss 

Nut Company, 1732 N. Kolmar Ave., Chicago. Meeting with Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association. 

RatLway Fire Protection Assoctation.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
F Baltimore. Md. Annual meeting, October 16- 18, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

RAILWAY , Estate AssoctaTion.—R. H. Morrison, C. & O. Ry., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rattway Sicnart Assocration.—(See A. R. A. Division IV, Signal Section.) 

Rattway STOREKEEPERS’ AssocraTion.—(See A. R. A. Division VI.) 

RAILWAY SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meeting with A. R. A., Division V. 

Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssocraTion.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. A., Division I. 

Rattway TREASURY OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.—L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RoADMASTERS’ AND a or Way AssoctaTIon.—P. J. McAndrews, 
& N. W. Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 18-20, 
1923, lg Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 

St. Lours Rattway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Ces Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

Stcnat APPLIANCE ASsocIATION.—F. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company. New York City. Meeting with American Rail- 
way Association. Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thur in January, March, 
May, July, September and November, Pieler otel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN AssocraTION OF Car SERVICE OFFicers.—J. L. Carrier, Car Serv. 
Agt., Tenn. Cent. Ry.; 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, Tenn. 

SuPpiy <<“ or AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 

White, 9 N. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
TRACK yt %. AssoctaTion.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Hill- 
urn, N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way As- 
sociation. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTION.—-W. O. Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting, September, 1923, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 

Western Rattway Crus.—Bruce V. Crandall, 605 North Michigan Ave., 


Chicago. Regular meetings, 3d Monday each month, except June, 
July and August. 
WEstTeRN Socrety oF ENGINEERS.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 


Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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The average mileage per freight car per day during May on 
the Chicago Great Western was 39.5. 


Oral arguments were heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June 28 and 29 on the application of the American 
Railway Express Company and the railroads for a general increase 
in express rates, which was opposed by a number of organizations 
of shippers and representatives of the state railroad commissions. 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, to cut the scalp- 
ing of tickets, has sent letters to newspapers, city authorities, 
hotels, and others urging co-operation in the enforcement 
of the California law against irregular selling of tickets by 
requiring their employees ‘to refrain from participating in 
ticket scalping enterprises. The law governing the sale of 
tickets was passed in 1917. Unless existing abuses are cor- 
rected the tourist business in Los Angeles may receive a 
serious setback through the refusal of the railroads to give 
concessions on round trip tickets. 


Ohio-Michigan Coal Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on July 3 made 
public its decision in the Ohio-Michigan coal rate cases in 
which it finds that the rates on coal from Ohio and the 
Crescent districts to points in the lower peninsula of Michigan 
and to Elkhart, Ind., are not unreasonable but that rates to 
certain points are unduly prejudicial to those points and 
unduly preferential of Detroit, Mich., and the preference is 
ordered removed. Fourth section applications for authority 
to maintain lower rates on coal from the Inner Crescent to 
Detroit and Jackson, Mich., than to intermediate points was 
denied. Rates from Ohio and the Crescents to Stroh, Ind., 
were found not unreasonable. The commission finds that the 
differential of 40 cents per ton between the rates from the 
southern Ohio and Inner Crescent districts to affected terri- 
tory is, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to the 
southern Ohio districts and unduly preferential of the Inner 
Crescent districts to the extent that it is less than 50 cents 
per net ton, and that it is and for the future will be unduly 
prejdicial to the Inner Crescent districts and unduly preferen- 
tial of the southern Ohio districts to the extent that the differ- 
ential is more than 50 cents. The commission also finds that 
the differential of 60 cents per ton between the rates from 
the Southern Ohio and Outer Crescent districts to affected 
territory is and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to 
the southern Ohio districts and unduly preferential of the 
Outer Crescent districts to the extent that it is less than 
75 cents. The Commission says the record does not indicate 
that any increase in the rates from the Inner Crescent would 
be justified, but an increase of 5 cents in the rates from the 
Outer Crescent would result in rates no more than reasonable 
and would offset to some extent the loss in revenue that would 
result from increasing the differential between the rates from 
the southern Ohio and Inner Crescent districts to affected 
territory by a reduction of 10 cents per ton in the interstate 
rates from southern Ohio. It also says that the differentials 
between southern Ohio and the Crescents prescribed on inter- 
state traffic will go far to remove the undue prejudice and 
preference and wnjust discrimination against interstate com- 
merce which it finds to exist in the relation of interstate and 
intrastate rates from Ohio and it may be that respondents 
upon application to the Ohio commission will be authorized 
to complete the removal and restore the rate parity formerly 
existing. 

Commissioner Potter in a separate opinion says that the 
Commission by its decision in Ex Parte 74 has resulted in 
benefiting the Crescents and injuring Ohio and that it should 
now go back and correct that error. The time has come, 
he said, when it can be said that the development of coal fields 
remote from the market by the shaping of the rate structure 
has been overdone. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Fourth Section Investigation 


For the purpose of gathering information in response to a 
Senate resolution relating to the administration of section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered an investigation and a series of hearings before 
Commissioner Cox and Examiner Bardwell. The Senate asked 
particularly for the names of railroads that have made applications 
for relief from the operation of section 4 and the effect upon 
other railroads of such applications, where granted; and the 
localities that have been most interested in having the railroads 
make such applications and what pressure such localities have 
brought upon the railroads and other localities in order to obtain 
the filing of such applications. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Rates 


Western coal rates must be revised to conform to reasonable 
and nen-prejudicial rates prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on June 16. The rates affected are on both bitu- 
minous coal and anthracite from mines in New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana and other western states to interstate points 
in the same territory. ‘The commission did not issue an order 
but the railroads will be given 90 days within which to revise 
present rates, 

Because of the large scope of the investigation the commission 
did not undertake to prescribe all rates to all points but such 
changes in the rate structure as seem necessary are indicated 
in the report. To construct a fixed distance scale to apply 
from all mining districts to all destinations, or to establish fixed 
differentials for general application between the various sizes of 
coal was found impracticable. 

This case was begun on the commission’s own motion, but 
there had been numerous complaints. The present report fills 
about 80 pages and is accompanied by an appendix giving the 
full report of the Colorado Public Utilities Commission dated 
June 4, on a complaint filed two years ago, reducing coal rates 
in that state. 


Abilene & Southern Must Bear Deficit 


The commission, after hearing and further consideration, has 
issued a report affirming the finding of a report previously issued 
that the Abilene & Southern is not entitled to reimbursement 
under section 204 of the transportation act for deficits sustained 
during the first six months of 1918. This is the section which 
provides for the payment of deficits sustained by carriers in that 
portion of the federal control period during which they operated 
their own railroad. The commission finds that the road was 
under federal control during that period but that its contract 
with the director general provided that no claim should be made 
by the company for compensation for the first six months, during 
which it paid the expenses and received the returns. The com- 
pany contended that the commission’s finding, which is now 
affirmed, would result in serious injury, inasmuch as there could 
be no recovery under the provisions of section 204, and no claim 
could be maintained against the government for compensation 
for the six months. Commissioners McChord, Lewis and Cox 
signed a dissenting opinion by Commissioner Potter which took 
the position that the majority report does grievous wrong; that 
the applicant did operate its own railroad during the six months’ 
period and that it is entitled to have its deficit made good, irre- 
spective of any technical conclusion as to whether it was or was 
not under federal control. 


State Commissions 


The Public Service Commission of Georgia has prepared re- 
vised freight tariffs on various important commodities and an- 
nounces a hearing to be begun on Tuesday, July 24, at which 
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railroads and shippers may offer criticisms. The new tariffs 
apply to cotton, sugar, canned goods, manufactured iron articles 


and other things. P 


Personnel of Commissions 


C. D. Vail has been appointed a member of the Public Utilities 
Commission of Colorado, succeeding T. Scott, who has been 
granted a leave of absence. 


M. E. Otis, heretofore assistant attorney general-of the state, 
has been appointed chairman of the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, in place of J. Kurtz, deceased. 


Court News 


Order Requiring Operation of Another 
Road in Receiver’s Hands Enjoined 


After the Railroad Commission of Georgia had issued an order 
requiring the Southern Railway Company to resume operation 
of the Roswell Railroad, which it had abandoned without permis- 
sion from the Commission, a receiver was appointed for the 
Roswell in another case, who obtained an order of court for the 
sale of that road. The Georgia Supreme Court holds that this 
entitled the Southern to a permanent injunction of the Commis- 
sion’s order.—Railroad Commission v. Southern (Ga.), 114 S. E. 


335. 


Challenge of Railroad’s Right to Operate 
Oil and Gas Wells on Right of Way 


The Louisiana Supreme Court holds that a grantor to a rail- 
road company of a strip of land by an absolute deed: without 
exception or reservation cannot challenge the authority of ‘the rail- 
road company to operate oil and gas wells upon its right of way 
on the ground that this is beyond its charter powers, since the 
ultra vires acts of a corporation can be questioned only by a 
person directly interested in the corporation or by the sovereign 
which has granted its charter—Nelson v. Tex. & Pac. (La.) 
92 So. 754. 


Agreement to Guarantee Ocean Rates 
Unenforceable When Without Consideration 


Where a railroad company has no contract for the shipment of 
goods to a port, but only an expectation of such a contract, it is not 
bound by the erroneous information given by its agent to the pro- 
spective shipper that a contract for cargo space at specified rates 
has been made with an ocean carrier. Even had the railroad com- 
pany itself agreed to guarantee the rate, the agreement would have 
been without consideration, since the shipper was not bound to 
ship his goods over that road.——Gosho Co. v. Southern, C. C. A,, 
Fifth Circuit, 285 Fed. 227. 


Shipper Relieved from Demurrage by Act of God 


When a duty is imposed by law, and its performance becomes 
impossible on account of an act of God, there can be no re- 
covery of damages for the breach. When the duty arises from 
an express contract, in which the promissor assumed an unquali- 
fied liability and in the making of which he was free to stipulate 
for any desired exceptions and yet made no exception on account 
of liability arising from an act of God, the existence of such act 
and of its consequences will not support a defense to an action 
against him for breach of his promise. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that the duty of an interstate shipper 
to return cars within the free time should be classified with those 
duties imposed by law, although it has certain aspects of a con- 
tract obligation. A storm which destroyed a bridge on a logging 
road and prevented return of cars taken over it for loading 
within the free time was held an act of God, relieving the ship- 
per from liability for demurrage. 

The situation under the average demurrage rule (adopted on 
many railroads) allowing delays in return to be offset against 
anticipations of the time would, of course, be entirely different.— 
Southern v. White, 284 Fed. 560. 
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63 Killed—100 Injured in Collision in Rumania 


Sixty-three persons are reported to have been killed and more 
than a hundred injured, in an accident which occurred on July 2 
at Vintelanca Station, between Buzeu and Ploesti, about 35 miles 
north of Bucharest, Rumania, according to a dispatch to the 
New York Times. The accident is said to have been due to the 
negligence of a switchman who neglected to throw a switch, 
thereby causing an express passenger train to collide with a 
freight train on'a siding 


The Fastest Train in the World 


The fastest regularly scheduled train in the world, as far as is 
known, will be placed in service on the Great Western Railway 
(England) on July 9 when that company inaugurates its summer 
passenger schedules. The new train will operate between Chelten- 
ham and Paddington Station, London, and its high speed will 
be made between Swindon and Paddington, a distance of 77% 
miles which the train is scheduled to negotiate in 75 minutes—a 
speed of 61.8 miles per hour. There are many regularly scheduled 
express trains in England, however, which travel at speeds ap- 
proximating this. In this country high rates of speed comparable 
to those in England can be found only in the Camden-Atlantic 
City services of the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia & Reading. 


Further Reduction in British 
Railway Employees’ War Bonus 


A fall in the cost of living index number in Britain has brought 
about an automatic reduction of two shillings per week in the 
war bonus paid to railway employees in all cases where this 
bonus has not by previous reductions been completely wiped out. 
The wages of railway employees in Britain have been fixed at 
approximately 100 per cent above the 1914 scale plus a war bonus 
which varies with the fluctuation in the cost of living. For 
many classes of employees this bonus has disappeared entirely, 
but the reduction cf two shillings recently announced will affect 
a sufficient number to bring about a saving to the companies 
of more than £1,250,000 per annum. 


Japanese Roads’ Heavy Gross 


Earnings for Fiscal Year 
Tokio. 

The revenue of the Japanese State Railways for the financial 
year—ended March 3l1—shows an increase of 7.1 per cent quite 
contrary to the general expectation which has been based on the 
exceedingly depressed and precarious conditions of commerce 
in this country for the period. The revenue exceeds the budget 
estimate by 15,000,000 yen ($7,500,000). The summary follows: 


Fiscal year, Increase over 


1922-1923 1921-1922 
Number of Passengers carried.........+..+- 487,665,314 53,162,111 
SS” ee eee 58,254,989 5,053,332 
Passenger Revemwne mM Vern... .ccccoccseses 233,643,724 17,710,031 
ee a ee ee 176,254,999 9,925,894 
po eS eer ere 409,898,723 27,635,925 


Compared with the year’s budget estimate the passenger reve- 
nue shows an increase of 9,082,000 yen while the freight revenue 
stands 6,818,000 yen above the estimate. 


News of Another Accident “Delayed in Transmission” 


A correspondent, calling attention to the report in the Railway 
Age of June 23, page 1665, of a disastrous wreck in the South 
of France in 1917, reports another disaster, which occurred two 
years ago, and was not published to the world; it was a collision 
in Burma, on July 25, 1921, between a northbound passenger 
train, the Rangoon Mail, and a southbound freight, and about 
100 passengers were killed; and four of the six men on the loco- 
motives were killed. 

It appears that this catastrophe was noticed by English pub- 
lications recently on information taken from an annual report of 
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the railroads of India, which seems to have been for a 12-month 
period, ending some time in 1922. The cause of the collision 
was the failure of single track block signaling; that is, some 
form of the train staff system. Two tokens were out simul- 
taneously for the same block section. Aside from this, no ex- 
planation is given. Several different token systems are in use in 
India, and the Railway Gazette (London) concludes that it was 
not the electric train staff that was involved in this collision. 


Reorganization of Southern Railway (England) 


The Southern Railway (England), a company formed by the 
consolidation of the South Eastern & Chatham, the London & 
South Western, the London, Brighton & South Coast and the 
Isle cf Wight Railways, has recently been reorganized. The 
executive head of the new company, as is customary in England, 
will be the general manager. Under him will be a general 
assistant, supervising the departments of publicity and staff, and 
the secretary of the company. Reporting to the general manager 
will be the following: Accountant, audit accountant, solicitor, 
chief commercial manager (i. e. general traffic manager), chief 
operating superintendent (i. e. chief operating officer), electrical 
engineer, chief mechanical engineer, chief engineer, stores superin- 
tendent, estate agents, tax surveyors, marine manager, horse 
superintendent (in charge of store-door delivery and collection) 
and the medical officer. 

The chief commercial manager will be a traffic officer solely—a 
practise not common until recently in Britain. Formerly traffic 
matters were handled by a chief goods manager who was both 
an operating and a traffic officer. The chief operating superin- 
tendent will have charge of light repairs and other mechanical 
matters faving to do directly with operation, a function hereto- 
fore vested in the chief mechanical engineer. 

Some of the appointments on the “S. R.” are: Sec *iary, 
Godfrey Knight; solicitor, Wm. Bishop; chief operating super- 
intendent, E. C. Cox; chief accountant, C. A. de Pury; chief 
commercial manager, H. A. Sire; chief engineer, A. W. Szlumper; 
chief mechanical engineer, R. E. L. Mauncell; electrical engineer, 
Herbert Jones; stores superintendent, C. Francis; locomotive 
running superintendent, A. D. Jones; indoor commercial manager, 
F,. H. Willis; outdoor commercial manager, G. T. Hedge; deputy 
chief engineer, G. Ellson; assistant mechanical engineer for 
rolling stock and highway vehicles, S. Warner. 


China Notes 
PEKING. 
The Ministry of Communications has made public a statement 
of the approximate financial returns of the railways for the 
year 1922. Stated on the same basis as the results for 1921, the 
items produce the following totals and fluctuations: 








1922 Increase Decrease 

Operating Revenues ......... $94,980,000 ......6- $230,000 
Operating Expenses ........ 56,495,000 3,99n0e = ‘eae 
IGE OG cima oesinn se’ ee | 4,222,000 
Income Debits (Interest, etc.). PLE | 4,377,000 
eee et aa 240,000 
Net Income Debits......... 18,610,000 S0i7000 = ‘swasesee 
Surplus for the year. ......00. $19,875,000 $9,039,000 


Of the surpius for the year undoubtedly fully $2,000,000 is 
retained by Chang Tso-lin from the portion of the Peking- 
Mukden line north of the Great Wall, and perhaps $8,000,000 
more consists of credits for military transportation which are 
non-cash. In addition for more than half the year Wu Pei-fu 
retained a considerable portion of the receipts of the Peking- 
Hankow line—perhaps four or five millions. The only cheerful 
part of the picture is that in spite of two months’ interruption 
on the three biggest lines, there was practically no decrease in 
@ross revenues. The producing power of the territory served 
by the railways and the growing appreciation of railway service 
on the part of the public could not have a higher testimonial. 

During the past month a series of traffic conferences have 
been held in the Ministry of Communications at which important 
results have been obtained. These conferences are the “fifth 
general traffic conference,” the “twelfth conference of the traffic 
managers on through traffic.” and the tri-partite conference con- 
sisting of the Chinese Government Railways, the South Man- 
churian Railway and the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

At the general traffic conference an agreement was reached 
with respect to charges against the Post Office department. From 
the beginning of the ‘history of the postal administration, the 
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railways have carried mail matter practically free and even built 
special cars and erected special accommodations at stations to 
care for the mails. For several years the post office has been 
earning a very comfortable surplus, showing that it no longer 
needed a subsidy. For fully four years the railways have been 
working for an agreement with the post office with respect to 
charges, without success until this year. Space rates have been 
agreed upon at $0.001 per cubic metre per kilometre hauled. It 
is contemplated that arrangemenis will be made for definite 
amounts of space on specified runs, and that settlements will be 
made in a lump sum on this basis. 

The Ssu-Tao line reported to the conference complete success 
with phonetic script as a vehicle for the sending and receiving 
of telegraph messages. The use of the old Chinese characters 
requires telegraphing by means of code numbers. As the num- 
ber of characters in the code exceeds four thousand, the mere 
labor of sending is somewhat lessened by the new method for 
no character requires more than three phonetic symbols and many 
require only two, whereas three-fourths of the old characters 
required four numbers. The principal immediate gain is in sav- 
ing the coding and decoding of messages,—coding being especially 
difficuit. But the impulse that the use of the phonetic script in 
telegraphing will give to its use in railway work .generally has 
in it great possibilities. Up to the present no employees in the 
mechanical or locomotive departments can be promoted from the 
ranks due to their inability to read and write. But the use of 
phonetic script will open the avenues to promotion to that class 
of employees. The breaking down of the old educational caste 
system which will result in time will be one of the most salutary 
things that could happen in Chinese life. The use of phonetic 
script will also hasten the time when foreign languages can be 
dispensed with on Chinese railways. The Ministry of Com- 
munications has given encouragement to the other lines to follow 
the example of the Ssu-Tao. 

A third important decision taken by the general traffic con- 
ference was the establishment of a standing committee on rates 
and classification to consist of four traffic managers, with power 
to make temporary decisions pending confirmation of veto by 
the annual traffic conference. 

From a Chinese point of view the most noteworthy event of 
the through traffic conference was the entrance of the Shantung 
and the Lung-Hai railways. The formal arrangements will not 
go into effect until August 1, but from important points through 
tickets can be purchased to Tsing Tau beginning June 1. This 
will be in time for the summer season. The Lung Hai line is 
technically under censtruction throughout its length, although 
the portion connecting the Kai feng-Honan line with the 
Tientsin-Pukow has been in operation since 1916. At each ex- 
treme actual construction is under way, and hence contractual 
reasons require the management to remain as it is. The Shantung 
line has reently been connected physically with the Tientsin- Pukow 
at Tsinan, but its side clearances are not all standard with the 
Chinese Government lines. Hence, through goods traffic and 
interchange of rolling stock will probably not be effected until 
next year. 

The conclusion of the conferences was celebrated by an excur- 
sion of the delegates, members of their families and friends to 
Tsing Tau. The bridge which so mysteriously collapsed some 
time ago is being repaired rapidly and will probably go into 
service six weeks hence. The reported deterioration in the con- 
dition of the rolling stock was not apparent and the city of Tsing 
Tau appeared to be as cleanly and orderly as on the day when 
it was taken over by the Chinese administration. The morale 
of the railway staff appeared to be good. Hotels report a 
flourishing trade unusual fer this time of year. Railway reve- 
nues are about 20 per cent in excess of last year, and the cus- 
toms reports show an increase of imports and exports, over the 
same period of 1921. However, the usual political intrigue is 
not absent from the affairs of the railway and of the adminis- 
trative area. The managing director has been changed, and only 
a few of the municipal bureau chiefs appointed by C. T. Wang, 
who conducted the rehabilitation negotiations, now remain. 

The use of steel passenger cars was vindicated in the hold-up 
by bandits of the Tientsin-Pukow express last Sunday morning, 
May 5. Although the train was derailed, no passengers were 
hurt in the derailment, nor was the equipment seriously damaged. 
This deplorable incident will seriously affect tourist travel, no 
doubt, but the behavior of the equipment should popularize the 
“Blue train.” 
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Locomotives 


THE ALTON & SOUTHERN has ordered one locomotive from the 
American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Arica-La Paz, Chile, has ordered one Mallet type loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE DonovAN-CorKENY LoccINnG CoMPANyY, Aberdeen, Wash., 
has ordered one Mikado type locomotive from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


THE AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION’S consoli- 
dated purchasing agency is in the market for four used 10-wheel 
locomotives, 60 tons; three used Mogul locomotives, 60 tons; and 
eight used Consolidation locomotives, 72 tons with wheel centers 
of not more than 50 in. and steam pressure of 160 lb. to 200 Ib. 


Freight Cars 


THE AtcuHison, Topeka & SaAnTA FE is inquiring for 300 mill 
end gondola cars. 


THE CuiIcaco GREAT WESTERN has ordered 300 box cars from 
the Pullman Company. 


THE STANDARD OIL CoMPANY oF NEW Jersey has ordered 12 
tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE GENERAL SUGAR Company, New York City, has ordered 
100 cane cars of 30 tons’ capacity from the Gregg Company, Ltd. 


W. H. Braprorp & Company, INc., Commercial Trust build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., is inquiring for 200 coal cars of 55 tons’ 
capacity. 


Tue BaLtimoreE & OnIo has ordered 100 four-wheel steel tie 
cars and 15 four-wheel steel piling cars from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. 


THE Erie is having repairs made to 200 produce cars at the 
shops of the Illinois Car Company, and is also having repairs 
made to 200 gondola cars at the shops of the Greenville Steel 
Car Company. 


THE SoutH AFRICAN RaILways, reported in the Railway Age 
of June 9, as inquiring through the car builders for from 100 to 
500 steel grain cars of 40 tons’ capacity, has ordered 100 cars 
in England from the Metropolitan Carriage & Wagon Works, 
Ltd. 


THE AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION’S consoli- 
dated purchasing agency is in the market for 50 used steel under- 
frame, 40-ton box cars; 85 used steel underframe, 40-ton gon- 
dolas; 68 used steel underframe, 40-ton flat cars and 10 used 
eight-wheel cabooses. 


Passenger Cars 


THE AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION’S consoli- 
dated purchasing agency is in the market for three used steel 
underframe passenger ccaches. 


Tue Paciric ELectric, reported in the Railway Age of June 2 
as about to ask fer 50 electric motor coaches, 42 it. long, has 
ordered this equipment from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTON is inquiring for 330 tons of structural 
steel. 


Tue Peoria & Eastern has ordered 700 tons of structural 
steel from the McClintic-Marshall Company. 
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Tue LovisviLie & NASHVILLE has ordered 160 tons of structural 
steel for use at Lowtsville, Ky., from the Mt. Vernon Bridge Com- 
pany. 


THE MiSsourt Paciric is inquiring for 400 tons of plate girder 
spans. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 150 tons of structural 
steel consisting of three 75-ft. girder spans for its Southwestern 
region, 


THE Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAuvL has ordered 188 tons 
of structural steel for use at Donovan, Ill., from the American 
Bridge Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTon has ordered 377 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge over the Mackinaw river at Lexington, Ill., from 
the Strobel Steel Construction Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


TuHeE Bett Raitway or Cuicaco has ordered one 18-ton loco- 
motive crane from the McMyler Interstate Company. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Outo has ordered one 20-ton locomotive 
crane from the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company. 


Tue Pere MARQUETTE has ordered one three motor five-ton 
grab bucket crane with a 50-ft. span for use in its Wyoming, 
Mich., yards, from the Northern Engineering Works. 


Miscellaneous 


THe AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION, consoli- 
dated purchasing agency, is in the market for four hydraulic 
wheel presses of 200 to 300 tons capacity. 


TueE Lone IsLanp will receive bids until 12 o’clock noon July 
11 at Jamaica, N. Y., for 150 rolled steel wheels, 21 sheets of 
firebox steel and 30 sheets of tank steel. Also two sets of cross- 
ing frogs. 


Signaling 


THE PorTLAND TERMINAL Company, Portland, Me., has 
placed orders with the Union Switch and Signal Company for 
the materials required for three complete electro-meéchanical inter- 
lockings. The three new plants will be located at Fore River, 
East End of Rigby Yard and at Danforth Street Junction, com- 
prising a total of 61 working mechanical levers for 86 functions 
and 11 S-7 electric lever units for 29 style B signals. The two 
miles of freight track between Danforth street and Brighton 
avenue are being equipped with six automatic signals. The 
order also includes materials for additions and changes to the 
existing mechanical interlocking at Rigby Junction. Construction 
is by the Signal Department of the railroad company. 











Fraser River Canyon on the C. P. R. 
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Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has removed its offices 
from 119 West Fortieth street to the Pershing Square build- 
ing 100 East Forty-second street, New York City. 


C. C. Rosser, who for many years has been connected with 
the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has been appointed district sales manager with offices at 1206 
Guardian building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


George E. Stringfellow, district office manager of the 
Edison Storage Battery Company at Washington, D. C., has. 
been appointed sales manager with office at Orange, N. J., 
succeeding F. R. Blair. 


A. F. Stuebing, mechanical department editor of the Railway 
Age and managing editor of the Railway Mechanical Engi- 
neer, has resigned to take a position as chief engineer of the 


Bradford Draft Gear 
Company, New York 
City. Mr. Stuebing at- 


tended Cornell Univers- 
ity and the university 
of Illinois, and entered 
railroad service in 1910 
as a machinist’s helper 
on the Boston & Albany 
at West Springfield, 
Mass. In 1911, he be- 
came a special appren- 
tice on the Pennsylvan- 
ia at Columbus, Ohio, 
and in 1913 went with 
the Rock Island Lines, 
where he was inspector 
in the test department, 
roundhouse foreman, 
and general foreman. 
He joined the staff of 
the Railway Age in 1917 
as associate editor in 
Chicago, and in 1919 was appointed mechanical department 
editor and managing editor of the Railway Mechanical Engi- 
neer, 





A. F. Stuebing 


J. C. Bloomfield, inspection engineer of C. H. Hart & Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed district representative of 
the Industrial Works, with headquarters at 1051 McCormick 
building, Chicago, succeeding J. Shearer, who will be in 
charge of all branch offices, with headquarters at Bay City, 
Mich. 


J. A. MacLean, vice-president and general manager of the 
Boss Nut division of the American Bolt Corporation, has had 
his jurisdiction extended over three other divisions of the 
American Bolt Corporation, which are located at Detroit, 
Mich., Columbus, Ohio, and Bayonne, N. J. 


J. H. Raymaker has been appointed manager of the indus- 
trial engineering division of the Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Cor- 
poration with headquarters at Chicago. C. W. McKay has 
been appointed manager of the appraisal and valuation divi- 
sion of the same corporation with headquarters at Chicago. 


F. M. Feiker, formerly vice-president of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., and more recently on leave of absetce as 
special agent to the Department of Commerce, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be associated with the staff of the Society of 
Electrical Development, 522 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Feiker will retain a consulting relation to the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., and he will continue in a similar capacity 
his relations to the problems of personnel and organization 
of the Department of Commerce at Washington. 


H. N. Winner, former manager of the packing department 
of the United States Rubber Company, and manager of the 
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Philadelphia branch of the Garlock Packing Company, has 
been elected president and general manager of the Crandall 
Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y. R. M. Waples, formerly 
in the packing department of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany and the Garlock Packing Company, has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer and R. P. Engle of Palmyra, 
secretary of the Crandall Packing Company. .E. P. Watrous, 
formerly manager of the New York branch of the Garlock 
Packing Company, is now manager of the New York branch 
of the Crandall Packing Company. I. D. Lyon, former man- 
ager of the Clinton Manufacturing Company and of the 
mechanical goods division of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, is manager of the Birmingham brarch of the 
Crandall Packing Company. 


American Car & Foundry Company 


The annual report of the American Car & Foundry Company 
for the year ended April 30, 1920, shows a balance after taxes, 
renewals and preferred dividends of $4,113,610, which is equal to 
$13.71 a share on the 300,000 shares of common stock outstanding 
as compared with a balance of $4,483,320 or $14.94 a share for 
the preceding year. The surplus for the year was $513,610 and 
the amount expended for additions to plants during the year was 
$456,851. The income account and balance sheet for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1923, are as follows: 


IncoME ACCOUNT 





1923 1922 
I ok paren ewree qatar $10,633,361 $9,051,721 
Meseive, vietale, GO... .cccccccece 4,419,951 2,468,440 
) Be Eee 6,213,610 6,583,320 
Dividends on preferred ........... 2,100,000 2,100,000 
SS. eee 3,600,000 3,600,000 
NS EO eee 513,610 883,320 
DT GEUEEEN srcceecectoeneewa 36,159,888 35,276,568 
0 Re eererererananere eran 36,673,498 36,159,888 
Earned OM COMMON.....cccccccces 13.71 14.94 
BALANCE SHEET ASSETS 

PROMO SNE PEMME co cevcccceseesss $72,758,548 $72,301,696 
DI, Scie sed eebeaeeabebeaeue ae 29,111,488 9,080,826 
POGREES GE BONN. ccc ceccvccoves 15,023,070 8,399,478 
Government securities ............ 2,146,812 18,527,824 
in "ON oe ceereedagnees 5,536,721 5,764,050 
RL Saeed oki deyennesesdenbueene 5,536,610 6,811,358 

ee GeO. nc cancocescescéwen $130,113,249 $120,885,232 

LIABILITIES 

a renee $30,000,000 $30,000,000 
Ce ME ci ccakenaveeseeedus 30,000,000 30,000,000 
Accounts and bills payable......... 18,547,721 8,455,083 
eee 748,091 1,119,785 
Preferred dividend ............... 525,000 525,000 
Common dividend .............-. 900,000 900,000 
Total current liabilities............ 20,720,812 10,999,868 
Ne ear 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Maintenance reserve ......ee.ee0. 254,845 1,196,778 
Dividend reserve, common......... 10,800,000 10,800,000 
EGNGIOVOES’ -TESETVE 2c cccccccce secs 164,091 228,698 
EE. Sebdvssdecindnsoveckennous 36,673,498 36,159,888 

BO TATE cc vcvcceceees $130,113,249 $120,885,232 


American Car & Foundry Company 


The American Car & Foundry Company, for the year ended 
April 30, 1923, reports gross earnings, after making provision 
for taxes, of $10,633,562 as compared with $9,051,721 in the pre- 
vious year. After deducting all charges there remained a balance 
of $6,213,611 available for dividends against $6,583,320 in 1922. 
Dividends of 7 per cent on the preferred and 12 per cent on the 
common stocks were paid leaving a surplus of $513,611. The 
surplus at April 30, 1923 was $36,673,499 as compared with 
$36,159,888 at the close of the previous year. 

President W. H. Woodin, in his report, says in part: 

“Buying by the railroads during the year has been in fair 
volume. The company begins its new year with an amount of 
business on its books comfortably in excess of that at the begin- 
ning of the preceding period, and there is every reason to believe 
that the business done during the year now current will be equal 
at least to that done during the year just closed. 

The need of new equipment still continues, and with the further 
development of the fairer public attitude towards the railroads 
referred to in the letter of June last to the stockholders, the 
problem of financing its purchase should be less difficult of solu- 
tion than it has been for some time past. 

Equipment buying during the year has been mainly domestic— 
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there having been but little foreign business offered at price 

and on credits to make it attractive. The company’s miscellane 

ous business, as usual, has been sufficient in volume and satis- 

factory in results. The plants have been maintained in a state 

of high efficiency and their productive capacity has been increased 
“The company enters upon its new year in sound financia 

condition and with its affairs in healthy and satisfactory shape.’ 
The general balance sheet on April 30, 1923 follows: 











ASSETS 
Ee Be ee ee er ee ee $72,758,547 
DIED: ons nsceeen ee ae eee sececcceccceseesssceeeseceseees 29,111,48 
PS TE WANES VORETUNNE s 6o6-y-54esccereecwesiesiensces 15,023,07 
re I oe a ae nares kay ao he CG eh OE A eee ESO eS 2,146,812 
ee BO err ee rer rT reer eT ees eee 5,536,72 
Io a caterecieg kt avait tad anata dice 'e. pam ee eae wee eNO ek wid ee 5,536,61 
$130,113,24 
LIABILITIES 
I eee ak a aah aS i eth nie i gear ua $30,000,000 
AS GEE cr tery eta ea area ene ee ee eee 30,000,001 
PU oe ec a eadigicbeae Mek ee auemanee ees 18,547,721 
i CS aaa Saga aa ee nkak Wed Cae Kee Ne Slaeme wise 748,09 
III I i ok i ci alli eibie i Waaa we aks ele 1,425,00 
Reserve Accounts: ee 
EE Sons a eae ek AREY e RE dee CE Cee RST REO 1,500,00/ 
a SE, MOE n. pb owe cee Seer euns ce etcowesioucnes 254,846 
For dividends on common stock. .........-cccsceecccees 10,800,00 
I et a clas Gee Rk Wie eke aM 164,092 
EE DE. si ro e646 NHR 696 HOES O06 8 HS 55 ES ES 36,673,499 
$130,113,249 
Trade Publicati 
Or Service.—S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 


issued an illustrated bulletin of four pages demonstrating the 
increased economy and reduced fire hazards to be secured through 
the use of proper oil storage and pumping equipment. 


SLaTeE.—The National Slate Association, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued a booklet devoted to the adaptability of slate products for 
building purposes. The description includes reference to the 
manufacture of slate, the early uses to which it has been put, the 
length of service which has beer rendered by the material, various 
forms in which the product is obtainable under present manu- 
facture and the manner in which it may be applied. 














“Farmerettes” from England, Winners of Scholarships Of- 
fered by Sir Henry Thornton, President of the C. N. R., 
Who Are Studying Now in Canada and Who Will Return 

to England in the Fall to Tell of Opportunities 
Canada Offers to Immigrants 
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Railway Construction 
— : eel 
ATCHISON, ToreKA & SANTA FE—This company has begun 


the construction of a branch line from El Segundo, Calif., to 
Wilmington, a distance of approximately 20 miles, which was 
reported in Railway Age of March 10. In connection with this 
project, a branch line 3 miles long will be extended to the Tor- 
rance oil fieids. Contract for the work has been awarded to 
Sharp & Fellows, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Catcary . & FERNIE.—This company has been authorized to 
construct a new line from Calgary, Alta., to the company’s coal 
fields near the head waters of the Elk river. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—This company plans the 
construction of a new engine house and repair shop at Mendota, 
Ill., for which bids will be called in the near future. 


Cuicaco, BurRLINGTON & Quincy.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., for 
the erection of a 46,000 gal. per hr. capacity water treating plant 
at Burlington, Iowa; a 27,000 gal. capacity plant at Ottumwa, 
Iowa; a 10,000 gal. capacity plant at Louisville, Neb.; and a 
29,000 gal. capacity plant at Alliance, Neb. 


Cnicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company plans the con- 
struction of a new engine house and repair shop at Blunt, S. D. 


Excin, JotretT & EASTERN.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the, Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the in- 
stallation of automatic electric elevating equipment in its coaling 
station at Rossville, Illinois. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company plans the construction of 
additions to. its locomotive shop. and car repair shop at Jackson, 
Tenn., to cost approximately $200,000. 


LLinors CENTRAL. —This company has awarded a contract to 
the Railroad Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, for the 
erection of 75-ton’ steel coaling stations at. Eighty-third street, 
Chicago; South Chicago; Blue Island, and Matteson, Ill. This 
company has also. awarded a contract to the Railroad Water & 
Coal Handling Company for the construction of an 80,000 gal. 
per hr. capacity water station at Brookhaven, Miss. 


LouIs1aNA RatLway & NAvIGATION.—This company will con- 
struct a new passenger station at New Orleans, La., to cost 
approximately $150,000. The building will be one-story in height 
and of concrete and brick construction. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—This company has purchased 500 acres 
of land northeast of Toledo, Ohio, as a site for the construction 
of several miles of storage tracks. 


NATIONAL Raitways Or MeExico.—This company will close 
bids on July 31 for the construction of the new line from Mexi- 
cali, Lower California, to the Gulf of California, reported in the 
Railway Age of June 16. 


OrEGON-WASHINGTON.—This company has purchased approxi- 
mately 13 acres of land at Yakima, Wash., adjacent to its tracks, 
as a site for the construction of several warehouses. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to A. L. Carhart, Penfield building, Philadelphia, for the 
construction of a brick signal tower and battery house in con- 
nection with its new terminal at Camden, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—This company has awarded the 
following contracts for the reconstruction of a bridge over Mel- 
rose avenue, Chester, Pa.; sub-structure to C. P. Bower, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa.; super-structure to American Bridge Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; waterproofing to Minwax Co., Inc., New York 
City. 


Sr. Louts-SAN FrANcisco.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the List & Gifford Construction Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., for the laying of approximately eight miles of storage and 
switch tracks at Lindenwood, Mo. This company has closed bids 
for the construction of a new coaling station at the same place. 
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BALTIMORE & OuI0.—Sells Coal Lines—This company has sold 
to the Consolidation Coal Company, the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn 
and the Millers Creek railroads for $6,000,000, and -the Long 
Fork Railway to the Chesapeake & Ohio for $2,000,000, subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
purpose of the sale is said to be a desire to dispose of properties 
isolated from the main line in order to devote the financial: ré- 
sources of the road to its own territory. 


These roads connect with the Chesapeake & Ohio’s Big Sandy 
branch, and are known as tap lines. The annual tonnage, esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 tons, consisted largely of coal which moves 
northward and westward over the Chesapeake & Ohio lines 
through the Cincinnati and Columbus gateways and thence via 
the Baltimore & Ohio and connections. The coal routes hereto- 
fore established from the coal fields tributary to the Sandy Valley 
& Elkhorn and Miller’s Creek and Long Fork Railroads ‘will be 
continued, 


The Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway, 32 miles in length, was 
constructed in 1911 to develop coal property owned by the Con- 
solidation Coal Company. The road owns 3,000 steel hopper cars. 

The Long Fork Railrcad, built in 1916, extends about 32 miles 
for the. purpose of reaching the coal lands on the left fork of 
Beaver Creek. where the properties of the Elkhorn Fuel Cor- 
poration and the Milwaukee Gas Company are located. 


In announcing the sale, George M. 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, says: 


The activities in this territory had developed so rapidly that it was evident 
that expansion of facilities in order to satisfactorily handle the tonnage 
would shortly be required, and it had seemed that plans for such expansion 
could be carried out more effectively by the corporations more directly con- 
necting with the properties. This would be accomplished by the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company taking over the properties upon which their more exten- 
sive developments had been made, and the taking over by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio of the other properties. 

Furthermore, such action seemed to be in harmony with the features of 
the Transportation Act looking to the consolidation of railroads. That the 
Baltimore & Ohio was divesting itself of properties which were isolated 
from its main line, and instead of expending further sums in that connection 
would realize from the sale capital which it was believed could be more 
effectively used in the expansion of facilities upon the lines of railroad 
directly operated by it, notably in West Virginia, where plans were under 
consideration which would add materially to the company’s facilities and 
when finally accomplished enable the handling of from 400 to 500 additional 
carloads daily eastward from that territory. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & On10.—Annual Report—The 
annual report for the year ended December 31, 1922, shows a 
net income of $1,137,367 as compared with $723,608 in 1921. A 


selection of the principal items in the income account follows: 


Shriver, senior vice-presi- 


1922 1921 
Ee er re ee RTT Ee ee $6,973,043 $6,790,147 
accra ne hale ta wtih os ke Ak aie Wi worm em EATEN 82,3 22,6 
| ee et are 7,608,602 7,464,112 
Maintenance of way and structures.............. 890,359 79,799 
Maintenance of equipment....:........eseeeeee 1,621,632 1,740,747 
co RS MAE tea ee Penner rhe ere fee 263,707 269,116 
NEN nc cu iaris ate stave. 5 Save 48 xe. 6h Meme 2,011,720 2,084,818 
RI arrears ciara ba bse er vtec ach": 0 Roepe aval aes 231,823 250,255 
TURE) GUOTAUUE  CEDOUOON. 656 oiccss ceceenc cass 5,015,787 5,320,171 
Net revenue from railway operations.......... 2,592,816 2,143,942 
ReNWey TOK ACCHURIS. 6a... ses eves ces sseseeaes 65,000 440,000 
RRUWAF CHETEUNE IMCOME...00s0sccccccavecsseves 2,027,036 1,702,140 
Net railway operating income.............+.6. 2,864,428 2,492,298 
NE EEE SENTRA DS ee SE 3,024,363 2,608,545 
Total deductions from gross income.............. 1,586,996 1,622,117 
Net income (exclusive of interest on income de- 
En eee ee ee re 1,437,367 986,428 
Interest on income debentures............eeee08 300,000 262,820 
PN I ares aio hac re ok wiwigck od a aver eines 1,137,367 723,608 


CaROLINA & YADKIN RIvER.—Sale—The sale of this road by 
L. H. Hole, receiver, to O. Arthur Kirkman and associates of 
High Point, Thomasville and Denton, N. C., for $125,000, has 
been confirmed by the Superior Court at Lexington, N. C., accord- 
ing to The Chronicle. The line is 36 miles long, from High Point 
to High Rock, N. C. A considerable sum, it is stated, will be 
spent to rehabilitate the road. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Anual Report—This com- 
pany’s annual report for 1922 is reviewed in an article on another 
page of this issue entitled “Northwestern 1922 Traffic Still Below 
Normal.”’ See also excerpts from annual report on adjacent 
pages. 
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Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—New Directors.——George 
W. Davidson and A. J. Brosseau have been elected directors. 


FLtoripa East Coast.—Asks Authority for Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for an issue of $2,000,000 of 5 
per cent equipment trust certificates to be sold to the Bankers’ 
Trust Company at 96.30. 


GrorciA, FiroripA & ALABAMA.—Asks Authority to Increase 
Capital Stock—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to increase its present authorized capital stock 
totaling $450,000 to $2,685,000 for the purpose of canceling out- 
standing bonded indebtedness of $2,113,000 plus unpaid interest of 
$1,124,556 and premiums of $122,000, all of which is payable to 
Mrs. Cora B. Williams, president of the company. In cancella- 
tion of the mortgage indebtedness Mrs. Williams has agreed to 
accept common stock in the amount of the proposed increase 
totaling $2,235,000. 


ILLinois CENTRAL.—Review and Analysis—Clark, Dodge & 
Co., New York, has issued a comprehensive review and analysis 
of the Illinois Central, in which the view is expressed that prob- 
ably no transportation system of the country today is better 
equipped, both physically and financially, to meet current trans- 
portation needs. The property has been marked, the review says, 
by the unusual strides made in recent years, no small part of 
which has been due to its fortunate geographical position and 
to the favoring influence of the Panama Canal. While practically 
all the larger western roads have felt the competition of the 
Canal, it has contributed to the Illinois Central an added volume 
of business. The performance of the Illinois Central last year, 
in the face of many handicaps, crowned its long record of 
achievement and has probably not been equalled by that of any 
road with which it may properly be compared. 


INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NorTHERN.—Voting Certificates Sold.— 
A broup represented by Swartwout & Appenzeller, stock brokers, 
has purchased 28,000 voting trust certificates for $630,000, or 
$22.50 a certificate. The voting trust certificates were one of 
three groups of securities, the other two being bonds, given to 
Speyer & Co. and J. & W. Seligman & Co., as reorganization 
managers, in exchange for $17,000,000 advanced by those bankers. 
The voting trust under which the certificates are issued extends 
for five years, one of which has passed. Hence, in four years the 
holders of the certificates will obtain stock, and as the new 
owners of the certificates for the 28,000 shares already held cer- 
tificates for 10,000 shares the two blocks will give them control 
when the voting trust expires. The block was a part of the stock 
that was to have been sold several weeks ago to the St. Louis- 
San Francisco for $26.50 a share. Permission for the purchase 
was denied to that road by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Kansas City SoutTHeRN.—Authorized to Guarantee Bonds.— 
This company and the Texarkana & Fort Smith have been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to assume 
obligation and liability as guarantor in respect of $2,000,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds to be issued by 
the Port Arthur Canal & Dock Company. 


Marion & RyE VALLEY.—Asks Authority to Abandon Line.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon its entire line of railroad extending 
from Marion to Sugar Grove, Va., 17.75 miles. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Annual Report—The annual re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 1922, shows a net deficit 
of $1,161,924 as compared with a net deficit of $1,836,223 in 1921. 
The corporate income account follows: 


Increase 
1922 1921 or 

Decrease 

Average miles of road operated.... 1,650 1,651 —1 

Gross operating revenues........ $15,558,248 $16,185,130 —$626,882 

Operating expenses ..........+..:. 13,337,709 14,762,129 —1,424,420 
Taxes (other than U. S. Govern- 

GD whbene coeweeteenscees 823,867 778,882 44,985 
Operating revenues over ex- 

We GUE 6. 0056 eeieee 1,396,672 644,118 752,554 

Total other income............ 67,627 54.985 12,642 

CE Cade keene eeaws anes 1,464,299 699,105 765,196 

Total fixed and other charges. . 2,626,223 2,535,326 90,897 

Balance—Surplus .........+05:. Def. 1,161,924 Def. 1,836,223 674,299 

MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—A pproves Purchase of Stock— 


Stockholders of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas have approved a 
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purchase of the stock of the Okmulgee Northern, extending from 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Henryetta, a distance of 10 miles. A 25-mile 
extension of this line is planned. 


New HOoLianp, Hiccinsport & Mt. VeRNon.—A/Pplication to 
Issue Stock and Bonds.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $300,000 of its common stock 
and $1,200,000 of its first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. The 
bonds will be dated July, 1923, and will mature July 1, 1953, 
and will be subject to redemption at option of the applicant at 
102 per cent and accrued interest on July 1, 1933, or any interest 
date thereafter. The stock will be delivered at par and the bonds 
at 85 per cent to the North Carolina Farms Company as pay- 
ment for 34 miles of line extending from New Holland to 
Wenona, N. C., which the applicant now operates. There are 
no other arrangements proposed in connection with the proposed 
stock and bond issue. 


NEW YorRK CENTRAL.—Authorized to Issue Stock—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of 
$100,000,000 of common stock in exchange for a like amount of 
20-year 6 per cent convertible gold debenture bonds. 


PerE MARQUETTE.—Sceks Interest in Chicago Belt—Made 
application on June 25 to the Belt Railway of Chicago to pur- 
chase 2,400 shares of stock at $100 a share and thereby become 
a joint owner of this property. A meeting of the 12 roads now 
owning the Belt will be held on July 10 to pass on the applica- 
tion and, if approved, to increase the stock by 2,400 shares. 


Reaping Company.—Court Approves Third Plan—Judges 
Buffington, Thompson and Davis in the United States District 
Court at Philadelphia, on June 28 handed down a decree approv- 
ing the third modified segregation plan and directing the Read- 
ing companies to carry out the provisions of the decree within 
six months from June 27, 1923. 

Henry P. Brown, counsel for a group of holders of Reading 
second preferred stock, approximating 6,000 shares, said an ap- 
peal would be made from the segregation plan as approved by 
the District Court. This appeal must be taken within ten days. 


WasasH.—Leases Line.—Stockholders of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, at a special meeting on July 4, approved a 99-year lease 
to the Wabash of the 71-mile line from Moberly, Mo., to Hanni- 
bal. 


WESTERN Paciric.—Special Meeting.—A_ special meeting of 
stockholders has been called for August 6, at Wilmington, Del. 
to approve the plan of reorganization of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western already adopted by the directors and involving dis- 
position of part of the beneficial interest in the unsatisfied por- 
tion of judgment against the Denver & Rio Grande; disposition 
in part of certain recoveries effected through judgment; sale of 
half interest in common stock of reorganized Denver company to 
Missouri Pacific for $9,000,000. 


West SipeE Bet_t.—New Directors—Clarence Tuttle and A. 


C. Dent have been elected directors, succeeding W. H. Coverdale 
and Haley Fisk 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
July 3. Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Wal WO lie Scenes cenceds 59.76 62.40 65.41 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Wt WERE ck se hese a pereewes 82.25 82.81 86.41 
Dividends Declared 
Baltimore & Ohio.—FPreferred, 2 per cent, semi-annually, payable Septe1 
ber 1 tu holders of record July 14. 
Central of New Jersey.—$2.00, quarterly, payable July 16 to holders 
record July 11; extra, $2.00, payable August 15 to holders of recor 


August 10. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—3 per cent, quarterly, payable July 
to holders of record July 7. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—1% 
holders of record August 1. 

Pennsylvania Company.—3 
holders of record June 27. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—Preferred $1.50, quarterly, payable August 
to holders of record August 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—2 per cent, semi-annual] 
payable July 20. 


per cent, quarterly, payable August 31 


per cent, semi-annually, payable June 30 
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Annual Reports 


Sixty-third Annual Report of the Chicago and North Western Railway Co. 


To the Steckhelders of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company: 
The Board of Directors submits herewith its report of the operations and 
affairs of the Company for the year ending December 31, 1922. 


Average mileage of road operated, 8,403.82. 


OvERATING REVENUES: 








PRE isicis tec cicige cenesewesigee ee newaws $100,700,614.03 
i er Pac aruis ane wi Giateieie tale eae eee 29,177,833.94 
Ccher TRAGIAMIOR oc osiensicesessces 13,479,931.13 
DE Cccavivinoe eeelens ¥eeeee means 2,742,057.66 
———__——_— $146, 100,436.76 
OpeRATING EXPENSES (81.58 per cent. of Operating Revenues) 119,191,134.17 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations...........+..+- $26,909,302.59 
Raitway Tax Accruats (6.16 per cent. of 
Operating Revenues): 04... scccvesccoes a $8,998,099.90 
UNCOLLECTIBLE Rattway REvVENUES........ 33,830.01 
_—_——_— 9,031,929.91 
Railway Cperatime Smell ac.6idks sic ccc cess eciaccswwes $17,877,372.68 
EcguipMENT AND Joint Facitity Rents—Net Debit......... 841,067.52 
Net Railway Operating Income, forwarded............... $17 ,036,305.16 
NONOPERATING INCOME: 
Balance amount due from U. S. Govern- 
ment under Guaranty Section of Trans- 
Ove DE, “TINO x 6 6nsc.cc se weave $24,335.67 
Rental Income ........ iulicinat tease wince ere eters Dr. 1,407,654.40 
DE RE, aire woes tra tineeeaiee wcisinn 3,980,582.00 
Income from Funded Securities.......... 19,294.44 
Income from Unfunded ‘Securities and 
Accounts, and Other Items............ 692,845.63 
— 3,309,403.34 
Nee ROI a5 6k sie CRS ck de wae duentaseeeeees $20,345,708.50 
DepucTIONS FROM Gross INCOME: 
ES RIE scree cc csescceninor oss $20,467.96 
Interest on Funded Debt... .........cc00- 11,210,567.14 
Se ee ee ee 217,137.55 
—_-— —_—— 11,448,172.65 
IN ns een 2ts cio sciealnin Sie ra eels aie ore Dae ayaa $8,897,535.85 
DIvipENDS: 
7% th Pvetersed Dee. occ esse concess $1,567,650.00 
5% On Cee BisGlss.. <i ice kceswases ‘7,257,625.00 
— 8,825,275.00 
Balance Income for the Year... ........ aware Bveatang $72,260.85 


GENERAL REMARKS 
GuARANTY PERIOD SETTLEMENT 


In the last annual report it was stated that the settlement of accounts 
under the guaranty provisions of the Transportation Act, 1920, had not 
been made. Final settlement was made with the United States Government 
in this matter in June, 1922, and your company was allowed $16,533,520.55. 
Of this amount $16,509,184.88 was included in the income account of 1920, 
and the remainder in the income account of 1922. 


Bustness CONDITIONS AND TRAFFIC 


A substantial revival of business:cccurred during the year 1922, as a 
result of which your company handled a greater volume of traffic than was 
handled in the preceding year. Traffic was relatively light in the first few 
months of the year, but increased progressively and at the end was un- 
usually large. On the whole the increase over 1921 in freight traffic, 
measured in ton miles, was 11.86%. There was nct, however, a propor- 
tionate irecrease in freight revenue for the reason that freight rates were 
lower than during the preceding year. The increase in freight revenue was 
only 5.24%. 
_As may be nected by reference to the “Comparative Statement of Revenue 
Freight Carried,” on pages 42 to 45, there was an increase of 7.05% in the 
total tonnage of products of agriculture handled in 1922 over the amount in 
1921, but the amount of wheat handled in 1922 was 15.53% less than the 
amount in 1921, while the amount of corn handled was 17.45% greater in 
1922 than in 1921. The quantity of oats handled was also greater in 1922 
than in 1921 by 17.98%. 

The number of tons cf animals and animal products handled was 10.23% 
greater in 1922 than in 1921. 

\s a result of the coal strike there was a loss of 33.63% in tonnage 
of anthracite coal handled. There was a gain, however, of 4.97% in the 
tonnace of bituminous coal handled, notwithstanding the strike. This ton- 
nage, however, did not yield as much net revenue as would have resulted 
had the coal been handled in normal uniform quantities throughout the year, 
for the reason that extraordinary efforts were required to handle it in the 


Fall after the strike ended and extraordinary measures had to be employed 
to return empty cars, all of which contributed heavily to increased operating 
expences, 

In 1922, 9,150,573 tons of iron ore were handled compared with 3,607,582 
tons 1 1921. The tonnage in 1922 was approximately 65% of the tonnage 


handled in 1920. 

Ticre was an increase of 24.74% in the quantity of clay, gravel, sand 
‘one handled. This is made up principally of gravel and sand, and 
‘ems will continue to move in large volume as long as there is a 





and 
the 


continuation of activity in road building and other construction work, where 
they are chiefly used. Your company could have handled, and would probably 
have had a considerably greater volume of this traffic this year if it had 
not been for the restrictions placed upon the use of the kind of equipment 
employed in this service when the coal strike was ended. 

There is a heavy volume of oil traffic moving from the Wyoming territory 
and it is anticipated that this‘ traffic will continue to be heavy and will in- 
crease for scme time. It will be noted that the volume of oil handled was 
16.18% greater in 1922 than in 1921, and 9.76% greater in 1922 than in 
1920. 

Other products, used largely in building construction, moved in materially 
heavier volume; for instance, bar and sheet iron, structural iron and iron 
nipe, increased 76.91% over 1921; cement, 15.01%; brick and artificial 
stcne, 42.05%; lime and plaster, 40.43%. 

The tonnage of agricultural implements and vehicles other than automobiles 
increased 23.32% in 1922 over 1921, and that of automobiles and auto trucks 
increased 27.74%. 

Merchandise, that being the term used to designate all freight handled 
in less than carload lots, remained practically the same as in 1921. There 
was the usual increase in the volume of those items of this class of traffic 
which never move in carload lots, but it was offset by the tendency to ship 
many things in carload lots when business conditions are good that are 
shipped in small lots when business is poor. This is a desirable condition 
for the reason that commodities handied in carload lots are, on the whole, 
far more remunerative than merchandise traffic of equal tonnage, on account 
of the expense of handling the latter. 

It will be noted that all traffic handled amounted to 48,607,124 tens, and 
was 23.91% greater than in 1921. In 1920, however, your company handled 
60,275,207 tons. In 1922 the products of agriculture handled exceeded the 
amount handled in 1920 by 897,063 tons, and the products of animals 
handled in 1922 exceeded the tonnage of 1920 by 86,019 tons, but the 
preducts of mines in the year 1922 were 8,228,371 tons less than in 1920. 
Products of forests were 1,667,911 tons less in 1922 than in 1920, and 
tonnage cf manufactures and miscellaneous items in 1922 was 2,127,499 
tons less than in 1920. 


Rate REDUCTION 


During the early part of the year the Interstate Commerce Commission 
cenducted an inquiry and investigation inte the question of whether or not 
further general reductions in rates and fares should be required. After this 
hearing the Commission rendered a decision on May 16, 1922, which made 
permanent the temporary rate reductions on farm products and live stock, 
ranging from 16 to 22%, that had been put in effect the preceding Fall, and 
ordered reductions of approximately 10% in all freight rates not previously 
reduced or not previously reduced that much, to become effective July 1, 
1922. In the aggregate all reductions in rates cost your company about 
$10,400,000 in 1922, and if they had all been in effect throughout the entire 
year wculd have cost about $13,800,000. 

The Commission found the existing passenger fares to be reasonable, and 
made no reductions therein. 


Farr Rate OF RETURN ON PROPERTY VALUE 


In this same decisicn the Commission decided that a fair 1eturn upon the 
aggregate value cf railway property of the country which had been fixed 
by Congress at 6% from‘the period March 1, 1920, to March 1, 1922, would 
thereafter be 5.75%. 

Wace Dectsions—U. S. Lazor Boarn 

During the year the United States Labor Board conducted a series of 
hearings or the rates of pay of certain classes of railway employes, and in 
May rendered decisions to become effective July 1, 1922, reducing rates of 
pay of shcpmen, maintenance of way employes, clerks, freight handlers and 
station employes by amounts varying from one cent to nine cents per hour. 
By a subsequent order of the Labor Beard, effective October 16, 1922, the 
rates of pay of maintenance of way employes were increased two cents per 
hour. All emplcyes except the shopmen accepted the awards of the Board. 
The shopmen are organized into unions representing various crafts, and as 
a whole are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, forming what 
is commonly known as the Railroad Department of that organization. 


SHOPMEN’S S1RIKE 


On July 1, 1922, nearly all of the shop crafts employes and foremen 
stopped work. Similar strikes cccurred on all railroads in the United States. 
Over 12,000 of the employes of your company participated in this strike. The 
strike continued unabated for nearly two and one-half months. Early in 
September overtures from the officials of the striking employes were made 
and after negotiaticns the strike was called off and the men resumed work 
on September 17, 1922. 


Cost oF Ls bor 


The total amount included in Operating Expenses during the year for labor 
was $71,467,653. This is comparable with $77,844,144 included in the year 
1921. At the end of the year the number of employes was 48,564, and this 
is comparable with 42,888 for the year 1921 
PENSIONS 


During the year, 171 employes were retired from the service of the com- 
pany and granted pensicns. Of these retirements, 71 were on account of 
employes having reached the age of 70, and 100 were on account cf employes 
having suffered permanent physical disability. 

On December 31, 1922, there were 1,260 retired employes receiving pen- 
sions. The average monthly pension in force on that date was $33.61. The 
amount paid in pensions during the year was $492,403.33. 

Since the inauguration of the pension system, the total payments made from 
January 1, 1901, to December 31, 1922, were $4,736,356.67. 


FEDERAL VALUATION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is continuing the work of valuation 
of the property. During the year the Engineering and Accounting Reports 
of the Commission _of properties of the Chicago and North Western; Pierre, 
Rapid City and North-Western; Pierre and Fort Pierre Bridge; and the 
Wyoming & Northwestern Railways were received. Land reports on the 

ierre, Rapid City and North-Western; Pierre and Fort Pierre Bridge; and 
Wyoming & Northwestern Railways were received. The Land report on the 
property of the Chicago and North Western Railway has not been completed 
by the Commission. 

During the year 1922, $211,336.94 was expended by the company on this 
work. Frem the commencement of this work up to December 31, 1922, 
$2,346,193.01 was expended. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE DurRING THE YEAR 1922 

The following is a list of the more important pieces of construction work 
which were carried out during the year: 

Chicago Terminal Elevator.—The restoration of this elevator to serviceable 
condition was completed during the year and it was put in operation. Por- 
tions of plant were put in operation July 5, 1922, and on October 23, 1922, 
the entire plant was again in service. 

Chicago Avenue Engine Terminal.—During the year a modern 500 ton ca- 
pacity coaling station of reinforced concrete construction was built and placed 
in operation. This facility is electrically operated and is capable of hoisting 
100 tons of coal per hour and will readily supply coal to 156 engines daily. 

The cost of handling coal has been very greatly reduced by the use of 
this facility, and the turning of engines has been much facilitated. 

Two new cinder pits, each 100 feet in length, with a traveling crane hoist 
for remeving cinders from the pits, were also constructed. 

A new interlocking tower was built, and tracks were rearranged. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Grade Separation on Madison Division.—To carry 
out the provisions of an order of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission and an 
ordinance of the City of Milwaukee, work was started on the elimination of 
grade crossings in the southwest part of the City of Milwaukee on the Madi- 
son Division, from the end of the present elevation at Chase Yard to Mitchell 
Yard at Layton Park, a distance of approximately two miles. The work con- 
sists of lowering present tracks and constructing a third track to serve as a 
switching lead. Two subways and eight viaducts will be built. The work 
involves changing the grade of the St. Francis cut-off at its westerly end 
where it connects with the Madison Division. The first unit of this project, 
mamely, the Ist Avenue Section, was commenced in the middle of the year 
and has been practically completed. The second unit, from Ist Avenue to 
15th Avenue, is in progress, and the work will be carried on to completion in 
the year 1923. 

Clinton, Iowa.—The work of grade separation was carried on through the 
year and a subway at 4th Street was completed and work was begun on the 
subway at 2nd Street. This project will be completed during the year 1923. 

Helenville, Wisconsin.—A viaduct, consisting of concrete approaches and 
a steel span over the tracks, was constructed at this point to comply with an 
order of the State Highway Commission. It carries a state trunk line high- 
way over the tracks of the Madison Division. 

indwerm, Wisconsin.—Bridge No. 1607-C, Wisconsin Division.—A bridge, 
consisting of three 92-foot steel spans on masonry piers, with timber ap- 
proaches, was placed under construction. The foundation work was completed 
and the steel work will be erected in 1923. This bridge is over the Mil- 
waukee River and carries an industry track, affording access to the Wisconsin 
Food Products Company. It occupies the site of a former wceoden bridge 
which was burned scme years ago and not rebuilt. The former bridge was 
owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company and was 
used by this Cempany under lease. The interest of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway Company was acquired and the new bridge is the 
property of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company. 

Ironwood, Michigan.—Work was started on the construction of a viaduct 
across the yards and tracks of this railway and the tracks cf the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway to carry Mansfield Street across the 
railways, with approaches extending in both directions in Frederick Street, 
which intersects Mansfield Street on the north. The main viaduct across the 
yards is 370 feet long. The approach on Mansfield Street on the south end 
is about 220 feet long and the two approaches on Frederick Street aggregate 
890 feet in length. The roadway is 24 feet in width. The structure is of 
concrete and steel. Work was begun on it in May, 1922, and it was about 
75% completed at the time work was suspended for the winter, and will be 
fully completed in 1923. Each railway company pays for that portion of the 
structure ever its right of way and the City of Ironwood pays for the re- 
mainder. 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin.—A 100-ton mechanically operated coaling station, 
of steel construction, was erected and put in service at Calumet Yard. 

Chadron, Nebraska.—A 75,000-gallon steel water tank, on steel tower and 
concrete foundation, was erected at Chadron, Nebraska. 


New EQuipmMENtT 
During the year arrangements were made fcr the construction and acquisi- 
tion of the following new equipment, some of which has been received, but 
most of which will not be received until 1923: 
Passenger Equipment 
60 Steel Vestibule Passenger Coaches. 
10 Steel Vestibule Smoking Cars. 
3 Steel Vestibule Chair Cars. 
Steel Combination Passenger-Baggage Cars. 
19 Steel Baggage Cars. 
5 Steel Combinaticn Baggage-Mail Cars. 
200 Steel Underframe Milk Cars. 
Freight Equipment 
4,270 Box Cars. 
710 Flat Cars. 
510 Stock Cars. 
1,050 Gondola Cars. 
300 Hart Convertible Ballast Cars. 
260 Refrigerator Cars. 
800 Ore Cars. 
50 Oil Tank Cars. 
1 Gas Transport Car. 


~ 


Locomotives 
78 Class J Mikado Type Freight Lecomotives. 
20 Class E. Pacific Type Passenger Locomotives. 
12 Class E-2 Pacific Type Passenger Locomotives. 
40 Class M-2 Switching Locomotives. 


Freicut TRAFFIC 
The details of Freight Traffic for the year ending December 31, 1922, com- 
pared with the preceding year, were as follows: 
-——- Increase --—— 


er 
1921 1922 Amount Cent. 
Faeicur REvENUVE...... $95,687,013.19 $100,700,614.03 $5,013,600.84 5.24 
Percentage 
of Increase 
i921 1922 or Decrease 
Tons oF ReEVENVE FREIGHT 

CarRIED ; cceehne teens ae 39,227,758 48,607,124 23.91 Inc. 

Tons oF REVENUE FREIGHT We 
Carriep ONE MILE....... 6,775,908,469 7,579,553,676 11.86 Inc. 
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AVERAGE REVENUE RECEIVED 
PER 
AVERAGE REVENUE RECEIVED 
PER TON PER MILE....... 
AveraGE Distance EAacu 
REVENUE Ton was HAULED 
MILEAGE OF FREIGHT AND 
PROPORTION OF MIXED 
WHE. Aindediewichewusecy 
AveRAGE NuMmBer or Tons 
OF REVENUE AND NON-REV- 
ENUE FREIGHT CARRIED PER 
TRAIN 
AveRAGE NuMBER oF Tons 
OF REVENUE AND NON-REv- 
ENUE FREIGNT CARRIED PER 
Loapep Car MILE........ 
AVERAGE FREIGHT REVENUE 
PER TRAIN MILE......... 


$2.43927 $2.07173 15.07 Dee, 


1.412 cents 1.329 cents 5.88 Dec, 


172.73 miles 155.94 miles 9.72 Dec, 


17,669,282 17,609,129 -34 Dee, 


510.52 


24.16 23.81 1.45 Dee, 


$5.42 $5.72 5.54 Ine, 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The details of Passenger Traffic for the year ending December 31, 1922, 
compared with the preceding year, were as follows: 


7——Decrease_, 


Per 

1921 1922 Amount Cent. 

PASSENGER REVENUE...$33,770,081.94 $29,177,833.94 $4,592,248.U0 13.60 

Percentage 

1921 1922 of Decrease 

REVENUE PasseENGERS CARRIED 35,685,702 33,828,207 5.21 Dec. 
REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED 

Sia ae deux veraves 1,184,674,220 1,078,240,761 8.98 Dec. 
AVERAGE Fare Partp PER Pass- 

DE ctetrecxnseraneuse 94.632 cents 86.253 cents 8.85 Dec, 
Averace Rate Paip PER Pass- 

ENGER PER MILE.......... 2.851 cents 2.706 cents 5.09 Dec. 
AVERAGE DISTANCE TRAVELED 

PER REVENUE PASSENGER.. 33.20 miles 31.87 miles 4.01 Dec. 
MILEAGE OF PASSENGER AND 
PROPORTION OF MIXED 

TE oxen ese een denen 19,669,542 17,933,057 8.83 Dec, 
AVERAGE PASSENGER - TRAIN 

REVENUE PER TRAIN MILE. $2.26 $2.23 1.33 Dec. 


MAINTENANCE OF Way AND STRUCTURES 


The total Operating Expenses of the Company, for the year ending De 
cember 31, 1922, were $119,191,134.17; of this amount $19,323,882.72 was 
for charges pertaining to the Maintenance of Way and Structures. Included 
in these charges is a large part of the cost of 51,828 tons of steel rails, the 
greater portion of which was laid in replacement of rails of lighter weight in 
389.26 miles of track; also the cost of 3,173,252 new track ties. 


The chaiges for Maintenance of Way and Structures also include a portion | 


of the cost of ballasting 31.65 miles of track with cinders; the erection, in 
place of wooden structures, of 7 new steel bridges on masonry, and 10 on 
pile supports, aggregating 2,210 feet in length and containing 1,022 tons of 
bridge metal; and the replacement of other wooden structures with masonry 
arch and box culverts and cast-iron pipes, the openings being filled with earth. 
ho eon structures replaced by permanent work aggregate 6,681 feet in 
ength. 

The charges on account of Maintenance of Way and Structures for the 
yeas ending December 31, 1922, compared with the preceding year, were as 
cHOoWS: 


Increase 

Cost or RaltLs: 1921 1922 or Decrease 
New steel rails......... $890,801.69  $1,235,163.69 $344,362.00 Inc. 
Usable and rerolled rails 916,802.46 785,559.19 131,243.27 Dec. 





$213,118.73 Inc. 





$1,807,604.15 
Less credit for old rails 


$2,020,722.88 











and other items....... 1,154,112.87 1,553,774.55 399,661.68 Dec. 
Net charge for rails... $653,491.28 $466,948.33 $186,542.95 Dec. 
COOP OP TR css ccecrsnas 3,763,749.56 3,328,842.74 434,906.82 Dec. 
Coeor OF BALLAST. 66000. 133,643.08 147,717.66 14,074.58 Inc. 
Cost oF OtHer Track Ma- 
CM. -o.aksinsisn cones 1,000,604.59 886,166.03 114,438.56 Dec. 
og er $5,551,488.51 $4,829,674.76 $721,813.75 Dec. 
ROADWAY AND TRACK LABOR 
AND OTHER ExXPENSES.. 8,746,074.99 8,358,660.01 387,414.98 Dec 
Total Charges for Road- 
way and Track....... $14,297,563.50 ‘$13,188,334.77 $1,109,228.73 Dec. 
Other Charges Account 
Maintenance of Way and 
Structures were as follows: 
Brivces, TRESTLES AND 
CEO: basa cacnaneds 1,681,342.33 1,219,065.10 462,277. Jec 
Roap CrosstNcs, FENCES, 
OME: cccdackheromeraeas 688,833.62 633,274.34 55,559.28 Dec. 
SIGNALS AND INTERLOCK- 
WD <istecceeeeuecunses 820,094.94 737,256.05 ° 82,838.89 Dec 
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Burtp1ncs, FixTUuRES AND 

GROGNEE scccccccncsaes $1,886,132.27 $1,664,135.67 $221,996.60 Dec. 
Wrakves AND Docks...... 190,124.76 98,442.33 91,682.43 Dec. 
SUPERINTENDENCE ....... 997,752.03 917,657.35 80,094.68 Dec. 
Roapway Toots AND Sup- 

PLUMB s0seece aamtanees 403,678.18 407,101.04 3,422.86 Inc. 
SuNDRY MISCELLANEOUS 

CHARGES secsccuse Seeare 453,403.88 458,616.07 5,212.19 Inc. 
Total Charges Account 

Maintenance of Way and 

SENS occa ces anaes $21,418,925.51 $19,323,882.72 $2,095,042.79 Dec. 


The above charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures for the current 
year amount to 16.21 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as compared 
with 16.59 per cent. for the preceding year. 


MAINTENANCE OF EQuIPMENT : 


The charges on account of Maintenance of Equipment for the year ending 
December 31, 1922, compared with the preceding year, were as follows: 








Increase 
1921 1922 or Decrease 

LOGOMOTSUEE 460606500085 $14,175,977.81 $12,179,564.47 $1,996,413.34 Dec. 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS.... 2,757,869.35 2,416,298.74 341,570.61 Dec. 
FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS...... 14,422,388.47  12,048,150.51 2,374,237.96 Dec. 
WorkK EQuUIPMENT........ 314,833.43 346,915.14 32,081.71 Inc. 
SHop MACHINERY........ 318,798.74 278,630.92 40,167.82 Dec. 
SuPERINTENDENCE 846,402.66 937,504.78 91,102.12 Inc. 
SuNDRY MISCELLANEOUS 

CHEE oiiinsccwanteuss 220,520.23 2,249,005.63 2,028,485.40 Inc. 
Total Charges Account 

Maintenance of Equip- 

WOME .044cseces paged $33,056,790.69 $30,456,070.19 $2,600,720.50 Dec. 


The above charges for Maintenance of Equipment for the current year 
amount to 25.55 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as compared with 
25.61 per cent. for the preceding year. 





TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 


The charges on account of Transportation Expenses for the year ending 


December 31, 1922, compared with the preceding year, were as follows: 
Increase 
1921 1922 or Decrease 
re inneseeme $43,016,088.03 $40,153,337.86 $2,862,750.17 Dec. 


Fuser For Locomotives... 13,100,585.17 


SuPpPLIES AND MISCELLA- 
meous ITEME.. 6 .cceces 


14,604,335.15 1,503,749.98 Inc. 


11,520,100.41 8,299,045.15  3,221,055.26 Dec. 





Total Charges Account 
Transportation Expenses.$67,636,773.61 $63,056,718.16 $4,580,055.45 Dec. 
The above charges for Transportation Expenses for the current year 


amount to 52.90 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as compared with 
52.39 per cent. for the preceding year. 


CapitaL STOCK 


There was no change during the year in the Capital Stock and Scrip of 
the Company other than the purchase, by the Company, of $260.00 Common 
Stock Scrip. 

The Capital Stock authorized by the Company is Two Hundred Million 
— ($200,000,000.00), of which the following has been issued to Decem- 

© 31, 1922: 


HELD By THE PuBLIc: 


Common Stock and Scrip...........e++ee0. $145,156,643.82 

Preferred Stock and Scrip......ccccccsess 22,395,120.00 

SEE IIS Keacuducunvwaacwawesews eens 25,000.00 
Total Stock and Scrip held by the Public............... $167,576,763.82 

Hetp IN TREASURY: 

Common Steck and Seri®. .ccccccccccesecss $2,342,997.15 

Preferred Stock and Scrip............ le svpieit 3,834.56 
Total Stock and Scrip held in Treasury...............+. 2,346,831.71 
Total Capital Stock and Scrip, December 31, 1922...... $169,923,595.53 





Funvep Dest 
At the close of the preceding year the amount of Funded 
Debt held by the Public was....... nicer 4 raslenattiner area ser eae maeaee $238,450,600.00 


, The above amount has been decreased during the year end- 
ing December 31, 1922, by Bonds and Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates redeemed, as follows: 


M. L. S. & W. Ry. Marshfield Extension 
First Mortgage, 5% (including $3,000.00 
unpresented and transferred to ‘Current 





RD Acevectcastiieeeicuseens $400,000.00 
NN occ cecdvennsewe woes $400,000.00 $238,450,600.00 
M. L. S. & W. Ry. Extension and Improve- 
ment Sinking Fund Mortgage, 5%...... 57,000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 5% 78,000.00 
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C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures of 
PE eta dade vowdsh Onesies weeweswe 
C. & N. W. Ry. Serial Notes, 5144%....... 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates of 1912, 4%4% (including $15,000.00 
Series A, unpresented and transferred to 
“Current Liabilities’) : 
PNT siceevs vaivoeepaks $300,000.00 
kee eer Penne 300,000.00 
PE Seas sc uaeieckeuee ux 399,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Gold Notes 
BE: Dees ERA cats waned se bea e bs basa bn eek 


$335,000.00 
400,000.00 


999,000.00 
664,900.00 


Total Funded Debt redeemed 


$2,933,900.00 





Leaving Funded Debt held by the Public, Decem- 
ber 31, 


$235,516,700.00 


BONDS IN THE TREASURY AND DUE FROM TRUSTEE 


At the close cf the preceding vear the amount of the Com- 
pany’s unpledged Bonds and Equipment Trust Certificates 











in the Treasury and Due from Trustee was............+++: $17,208,000.00 
The above amount has been increased during the year end- 
ing December 31, 1922, as follows: 
C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Geld Bonds of 1987, 
received, or due from Trustee, in exchange for bonds re- 
GUERIN GIN THE SORE. oak cess ws scccen ese dankinn<avedsios 478,000.00 
DIE ahh ars ee vere auras & bs aoe wee a a $17,686,000.00 
Other bonds redeemed during the year exchangeable for 
C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds of 1987, viz.: 
M. L. S. & W. Ry. Extension and Improve- 
ment Sinking Fund Mortgage, 5%...... $38,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 5% 78,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures 
OE SRO. FIG ck cca vives sreauecesun wes 288,000.00 
. 404,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds of 1987, 
due from Trustee cn account of Construction Expenditures 
WORE: CR TE SOR ing akin s cuseeh ieee gabvaneekeeees 1,000,000.00 
} $19,090,000.00 
And the above amount has been decreased during the year, 
as follows: 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates 
of 1912, Series C, 41%4%, matured and can- 
WIN NGG ae Caan aa sins coer eau eae eaoss $1,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates 
of 1913, 444%, matured and canceled: 
WN iy ov 60's: 66s SEtie HCC Sb eeaee 400,000.00 
ONES iiss pahos ban owed Be SER oowES oS 485,000.00 
ORR 6s ctv ssescebiactvtes bacecuas 115,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates 
of 1917, 5%, matured and canceled: 
on: ee ee ee ee 422,000.00 
NE UR a aare skicis bande anew awe wws een es 400,000.00 
PEN Misa cunercanuncces.cunos ewe reades 178,000.00 
re oe ae ee $2,001,000.00 $19,090,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates 
of 1920, 6%4%, matured and canceled: 
RE len cid deine s-earsigewieres sna ee eae 187,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds 
of 1987, 5%, deposited as part security for 
the C. & N. W. Ry. 15-Year Secured Gold 
Bonds sold during the preceding year...... 12,000.00 
— 2,200,000.00 
Tctal December 31, 1922, unpledged.............. $16,890,000.00 





The fcllewing bonds owned by the Company are pledged as security for 
the C. & N. W. Ry. 10-Year Secured Gold Bonds and C. & N. W. Ry. 15- 
Year Secured Gold Bonds: 


C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold of 1987, 5%...... $20,500,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. First and Refunding Mortgage, 6%...... 15,000,000.00 
Total December 31, 1922, pledged.........ceccccces $35,500,000.00 


LANDS 


During the year ending December 31, 1922, 6,316.30 acres and 15 town 
lots of the Company’s I_and Grant lands were sold for the total consideration 
of $193,284.76. The number of acres remaining in the several Grants De- 
cember 31, 1922, amounted tc 246,864.90 acres, of which 28,163.03 acres 
were under contract for sale, leaving unsold 218,701.87 acres. 

Acknowledgement is made to all officers and employes of their loyal and 
efficient cooperation in the service, and especially to those who, by voluntarily 
rendering service outside of their regular duties, made possible the con- 
tinued operation of the road during the strike of. the shop crafts. 

Appended hereto may be found statements, accounts and statistics and 
the condition of the Company's affairs on December 31. 1922. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
; W. H. FINLEY, President. 
Chicago, April 24, 1923. 
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Forty-first Annual Report of the Chicago, St. Paul, 


apolis and Omaha 





To the Stockholders of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapclis and Omaha 
Railway Company: 

The Board of Directors submits herewith its report of the affairs of the 
Chicago, Saint Pavl, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1922 
OPERATING REVENUES: 

EE So Ck Oh fiat ik ais d ee eae eae .$19,602,684.36 

caida Ga bu win ack ecm arama ieataned 6,110,337.40 

Other Transpcrtation od Webieh Gnas 1,738,680.11 

PRE ee re re ere 349,295.19 

I ee re er ere $27 ,801,007.06 
OperaTING Expenses (80.20 per cent. cf Operating Revenues) 22,297,050.84 

Net Revenue from Railway Operations................. $5,503,956.22 
Rattway Tax Accruars (5.56 per cent. of 

SGN DOUUOMOED . 600 ck ncecceesevessnes $1,545,992.96 

UNCOLLECTIBLE RAILWAy REVENUES............ 13,030.01 1,559,022.97 
ee GeRRs TOUS. 6 6:c0 oa ctcctiudie ee cewekeens $3 ,944,933.25 
De EE, EONUND 6 cece sii cchcresvecsiossvidaueeuves 132,262.65 
Net Railway Operating Income, forwarded............. $3,812,670.60 


NONOPERATING INCOME: 


RR 8a Bin ale pw ace haan ree a 400.25 
Income from Furded Securities ee re ,106.52 
Income from Unfunded Securities and <Ac- 
quumts, G6 Glher REMRs 2c ce recccccses 143,606.62 
ee I DUE. goo eas caver adewnnweseoese 247,107.39 
ee eh ait sree deena $4,059,777.99 
Depuctions From Gross INcomMeE: 
Beterest om WuemGed TS... cceccctecscecsce $2,558,514.33 
rr ere eer 323,335.02 
Total Deductions from Gross Income................... 2,881,849.35 
eo on eae o:b 6 CRW Ee aR a Tees $1,177,928.64 
Disreosition of Net INcome: 
Dividends— 
7% on Preferred Stock..........ccccceee $788,151.00 
5% on Common Stock........ 55 cuneate 927,835.00 1,715,986.00 
ee ee eer NE. che ommmuneniecaminaceeken $538,057. 36 
GENERAL REMARKS 
Of the Operating Expenses for the current year $13,291,452.04, or 59.61 


per cent., was paid employes for labor, as compared with $14,282,410.58, or 
58.55 per cent., paid during the preceding year. 

As a result of orders issued by the United States Railrcad Labor Board 
the wages of shop crafts, maintenance of way employes, clerks, freight 
handlers and station employes were reduced in amounts ranging from one 
cent to nine cents per hour, effective July 1, 1922. By a subsequent order 
of the Labor Board the wages of maintenance of way employes were in- 
creased two cents per hour, effective October 16, 1922. As a result of 
these decreases, and the fact that the decrease in wages ordered by the 
Labor Board, effective July 1, 1921, was in effect during only a part of 
the year 1921, Operating Expenses for the current year were reduced ap- 
proxir-ately $1,165,000.00, as compared with the preceding year. 

The average price per ton of fuel for locomotives during the current year 
was $5.44 as compared with $6.21 during the preceding year, as a result 
of which there was a reductic n in Operating Expenses of approximately 
$533,000.00. 

On July 1, 1922, the shop craft employes of this Company, being dissatis- 
fied with the decision of the United States Railrcad Labor Board reducing 
their wages, discontinued work. About the middle of September they re- 
sumed werk under an agreement with the Company by which they accepted 
the reduction in wages ordered by the Labor Board. Notwithstanding this 
cessation of work the cendition of the equipment at the close of the year 
was very satisfactery, the number of unserviceable locomotives and cars 
being considerably less than at the close of the preceding year. 


In compliance with an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
drastic reductions were made in freight rates on grain and grain products, 
hay and other farm preducts, effective January 1, 1922. At the request 


of the Commission a reducticn of ten per cent. was made in the rates on all 
other commodities, effective July 1, 1922. These reductions diminished the 
Compat y's revenue for the year to the extent of approximately $2,111,000.00. 

On September 20, 1922, the Company settled its claim against the United 
States Government for amount due under the Guaranty Section of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, fer the sum of $368,096.82, making the total 
amount received from the United States Government on account of guaranty, 
$2,460,096.82. 


RESERVE FOR ACCRUED DEPRECIATION ON EQUIPMENT 
At the close of the preceding year there was a balance to 

the credit of the Equipment Reserve Accounts of.......... $5,369,428,32 
During the year ended December 31, 1922, there was credited 

to the Equipment Reserve Acccunts on account of charges 

to Operating Expenses for Accrued Depreciation........... 609,147.04 


$5,978,575.36 
And there was charged during the year against the above 
ameunt the Accrued Depreciation previously credited this ac- 
count for Equipment retired cr transferred from one class of 


8 er er rer eee fee ee 127,297.04 
Leaving a balance to the credit cf - Equipment Reserve 
mesounts om December 31, 1922; Of eck. cccciccesesccess 851,278.32 
CAPITAL STOCK 
There has heen no change since the close of the preceding year in the 
Capital Stock and Scrip of the Company. 
The <aempony authorized Capital Stock is Fifty Millicn Dollars 
($50,000,000), of which the following has heen issued to December 31, 1922: 


Minne- 
Railway Company 


OUTSTANDING: 








Common Stock ond Serip. ......cccecicsess. $18,559,086.69 
Preferred Stock and Scrip............se0. 1,259,859.09 
$29,818,945 
OWNED BY THE COMPANY: 
Common Stock and Scrip...........scesee- $2,844,206.64 
Preferred Stock and Scrip................ 1,386,974.20 
4,231,180.84 
Total Capital Stock and Scrip, December 31, 1922...... $34,050,126.62 
FUNDED DEBT 
At the close of the preceding year the amount of Funded 
Debt, exclusive of Bonds in the Treasury, was.............. $45,001,200. 
The above amount has been decreased during the year 
ended December 31, 1922, by Bonds and Equipment Trust 
Certificates redeemed, as fcllows: 
Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railway Equipment Gold Notes, 6%, re- 
GE. scadencsccscescesonanens pense aan. 156,800.00 
Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railway Eauipment Trust Certificates of 
1917, Series “A,” 7%, redeemed.......... 110,000.00 
Tctal Funded Debt redeemed............escccccccecs 266,800.00 


$44,734,400.00 
And the above amount has been increased by 
the following Bonds sold during the year: 
Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway De 
benture Gold Ronds of 1930, 5% 700,000.00 


Leaving Funded Debt Outstanding, December 31, 1922.... $47,434,400.00 


BONDS IN THE TREASURY 





On December 31, 1921, the amount cf the Company’s Bonds 

and Serip in the geet MN i edarnsrs es sew bang aceteea-e $2,700,634.09 
This amount was decreased during the year ended December 

31. 1922, by the sale of Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis 

and Omaha Railway, Debenture Gold Ronds of 1930........ 2,700,900.00 
Total Scrip in the Treasury, December 31, 1922........ $634.09 


In addition to the frregoing transactions. Chicago, Saint 
Paul, Minneapclis and Omaha Railway Consolidated Mortgage 


6 per cent. Bonds of 1880 were issued in exchange for the 
following underlying Bonds: 
North Wiscensin Railway First Mortgage of 1880, 6%.... 5,000.06 


LANDS 


During the year ended December 31, 1922. 993.35 acres of the Company’s 
Land Grant lands were scld for the total consideration of $7,525.39. The 
number of acres remaining in the several Grants December 31, 1922, 
amounted to 62,218.38 acres, of which 10,903.03 acres were under contract 
for sale, leaving unscld 51,315.35 acres. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The censtruction charges for the year ended December 31, 1922, 


were as 
fellows: 


Sunpry CONSTRUCTION: 
Bridges, Trestles and Culverts.................. $78,637.51 
Betterment of Roadway and Track.............. 102,402.31 
SEO xa. watered aia eine Muth sem acre-a wie 2/4'45.ea-a 148,534.39 
Assessments for Public Improvements........... 14,013.31 
CNN END Sv scucan monde ntnsecswias 294.86 
$343,882.38 
EQuIPMENT: 
Equipment acquired (190 Hart convertible coal 
GREE his Re ee PARR aMRN CAA SOAS POEL VSS eee $186,852.0 
Improvement of Equipment...................- 155,750.30 
$342,602.32 
Less Original Cost of Equipment Re- 
tired as follows: 
BE Ba. oink osc coicccnveues $121,000.00 
EE EE ec anines.cemenewaee 90,401.94 
13 Work Cars COP cre reer eesesecose 5,796.87 
17,198.81 
125,40 
TE awe weeds se koe Mae need ena gieleled aaa eiale weiwre $469,285.89 
Through the death of Tames T. Clark, President, which occurred Sept 
her 8, 1922, your Company Icst the services and support of an able 
courageous man whe thr: ugh a lifetime of untiring effort contributed 1 
gieatly to the success of the road, and his associates were deprived of the 
further ccunsel and advice which can be given only by those of his ye 
of experience and knowledge. 
Acknowledgement is made to all ecfficers and employes of their loyal and 


efficient co-operation in the service and especially ‘o those who by volunt 


rendering service outside their recular duties made pessible the continued 
operation of the road during the strike ef the shop crafts. 

Appended hereto may be fcund Statements and Accounts relating t 
business of the Company for the vear, and the condition of its affairs 
December 31, 192 

By order of Pg Board of Directors. 

WILLIAM H. FINLEY, 


Presider 
Chicago, 


Tilinois, April 10, 1923. 
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Railway Officers 

















Executive 


J. L. Beven, assistant to the senior vice-president of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the president, with the same head- 
quarters. 


A. W. MacLaren, vice-president of the Chicago Bearing 
Metal Company, Chicago, has been elected president of the 
Oklahoma Belt, with headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
A photograph and sketch of Mr. MacLaren appeared in the 
Railway Age of June 9, page 1391. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


W. J. Sauer has been appointed auditor of freight accounts 
of the Southern Pacific, Texas Lines, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., succeeding G. E. McDuffie, deceased. 


Operating 


A. M. De Weese has been appointed superintendent of 
station service of the Chicago region of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding C. L. Farrell, whose promo- 
tion to division freight and passenger agent, with headquarters 
at Dayton, Ohio, was reported in the Railway Age of June 23. 


Hadley Baldwin, whose promotion to assistant to the 
general manager of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 30, was born on February 24, 1867, 
at Marshalltown, Pa. He was graduated from the University 
of Michigan:in 1893 and entered railway service in September 
of that year as assistant engineer of maintenance and con- 
struction on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
He was later promoted to supervisor of track and in March, 
1898, was promoted to engineer maintenance of way of the 
Chicago division. Mr. Baldwin was promoted to engineer 
of construction in charge of line and grade changes and 
double tracking on the Chicago division, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, in June, 1902. In November of that year 
he was promoted to superintendent of the St. Louis division, 
with headquarters at Mattoon, Ill, and held this position 
until March, 1915, when he was. promoted to assistant chief 
engineer, with headquarters at Cincinnati. He was serving in 
this capacity at the time of his recent promotion to assistant 
to the general manager, with the same headquarters. 


Traffic 


J. P. Patterson has been appointed division freight agent 
of the New York Central, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, 
succeeding W. J. Keller, promoted. 


J. B. Rayn, division freight agent for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been promoted to assistant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters. 


G. E. Couse, assistant to the real estate agent of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general agent of the Toledo division, with 
the same headquarters. 


W. H. Rabe has been appointed division freight agent for 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at East St. Louis, III. 
succeeding J. J. Eddy, whose death on June 12 was reported 
in the Railway Age of June 23. 


T. S. Taber, traveling freight agent for the International- 
Great Northern, with headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex., has 
een promoted to district freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at El Paso, Tex. 
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J. H. Mangold has been appointed general freight agent 
of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and J. B. Davies, has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters. 


J. W. Hill, assistant general agent, freight department, of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., has beén promoted to general agent, freight 
department, with the same headquarters, succeeding G. W. 
Williams, who has retired. 


Mechanical 


G. N. De Guire has been appointed manager of the depart- 
ment of equipment of the Railroad Administration succeeding 
Frank McManamy, who has been appointed Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner. 


H. A. Macbeth, assistant superintendent of motive power of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Conneaut, Ohio, has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power and cars of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, with head- 
quarters at Brewster, Ohio, succeeding M. J. McGraw, who 
has been appointed superintendent of shops of the Seaboard 
Air Line, with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


Edwin F. Wendt, of Washington, D. C., has been appointed 


consulting engineer on valuation of the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western. 


Paul Hamilton, engineer of track and roadway of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to assistant chief engineer 
with the same headquarters, succeeding Hadley Baldwin, pro- 
moted. W. C. Kegler, engineer maintenance of way with 
headquarters at Galion, Ohio, has been promoted to engineer 
of track and roadway with headquarters at Cincinnati, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hamilton. J. E. Kissell, engineer maintenance of 
way with headquarters at Mt. Carmel, IIl., has been trans- 
ferred to Galion, Ohio, succeeding Mr. Kegler. E, H. 
McGovern, office engineer with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
has been promoted to engineer maintenance of way with 
headquarters at Mt. Carmel, IIl., succeeding Mr. Kissell. W. 
B. Hodge has been appointed office engineer with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, succeeding Mr. McGovern. 


Obituary 


W. C. Armstrong, chief engineer of the St. Paul Union 
Depot Company, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn, whose 
death on June 12 was reported in the Railway Age of June 16, 
was born on June 21, 
1869 in Marshall county, 
Iowa. He _ graduated 
from Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1881 and entered 
railway service the fol- 
lowing year as transit- 
man and draftsman on 
the Wisconsin, Iowa & 
Nebraska, now a part 
of the Chicago Great 
Western. In 1883 he 
was promoted to chief 
draftsman, and in 1884 
was appointed resident 
engineer on the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern. Three 
years later Mr. Arm- 
strong was appointed 
resident engineer on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul in charge of 
construction in South Dakota. He was appointed resident 
engineer on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie in 
1887, following which he served for two years as resident 
engineer on the Eastern Minnesota, which is now a part ot 





W. C. Armstrong 
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the Great Northern. He was promoted to engineer of track 
and bridges on the Pacific extension of the Great Northern 
in 1890, and in 1894 was promoted to bridge agent at Spokane, 
Wash. Beginning in 1895, Mr. Armstrong was engaged as 
designer for the Toledo Bridge Company, but returned to 
railway service in 1899 as resident engineer on the Chicago & 
North Western. From 1902 to 1905 he was bridge engineer 
and during the latter year was appointed superintendent of 
construction for the Missouri Pacific at Sedalia, Mo. He was 
appointed bridge engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific in 1906, and in 1907 returned to the Chicago & North 
Western as terminal engineer, with headquarters at Chicago. 
He was promoted to engineer of bridges in 1912, and in 
February, 1916, was appointed chief engineer of the St. Paul 
Union Depot Company, in charge of the construction of the 
new station and approaches, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 

F. J. Lawrence, superintendent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western at Scranton, Pa., died recently. 


J. P. Cantillon, former division superintendent on the Chi- 
cago & North Western who retired in October, 1920, on 
account of ill health, died in Los Angeles, Calif., on July 1 


J. W. Allen, formerly superintendent of the Puget Sound 
division of the Northern Pacific and recently agent for that 
company at Seattle, Wash., died in Seattle on June 10, 1923 
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William Moir, who retired as mechanical superintendent of 
the Northern Pacific on May 1, 1911, after serving the com- 
pany continuously in various capacities for almost 30 years, 
died at Tacoma, Washington, on June 26. 


Lowell D. Kenney, assistant superintendent of transporta 
tion of the Delaware & Hudson died at the Albany City 
Hospital, Albany, N. Y., on June 26 from injuries received 
from being hit by a batted ball, during an outing of the 
Mendelssohn Musical Club of Albany, of which he was a 
member. Mr. Kenney participated in the baseball game, 
receiving the blow which proved fatal. Mr. Kenney was born 
in Rutland, Vt., on May 26, 1882. He entered the service 
of the Rutland Railroad as clerk in the trainmaster’s office, 
later being made traveling car agent and remaining with the 
company fifteen years. In March, 1916, he took a position 
in the transportation department of the Delaware & Hudson 
and on May 1, 1920, was appointed statistician for operations, 
and on January 1, 1923, to assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation. 


PHILADELPHIA & ReEApING.—This company has awarded con- 
tracts for the reconstruction of a span of its bridge carrying its 
westbound track over Cedar Run east of Rossmoyne, Pa., as 


follows: Sub-structure tc Seeds & Derham, Philadelphia; super- 
structure to Shoemaker Bridge Co., Philadelphia; and _ water- 
proofing to Minwax Co., Inc., New York. 























The Newly Enlarged Chateau Frontenac, the C. P. R. Hotel at Quebec 





